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TO 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 

Hereditary Earl Marshal of England, 



Etc., Etc. 



My Dear Duke of Norfolk: 

When I yielded to the earnest wish which you, to- 
gether with many others, urged upon me, that I should 
reply to Mr. Gladstone's recent Expostulation, a friend 
suggested that I ought to ask your Grace's permission 
to address my remarks to you. Not that for a moment 
he or I thought of implicating you, in any sense or 
measure, in a responsibility which is solely and entire- 
ly my own ; but on a very serious occasion, when such 
heavy charges had been made against the Catholics of 
England by so powerful and so earnest an adversary, it 
seemed my duty, in meeting his challenge, to gain the 
support, if I could, of a name which is the special re- 
presentative and the fitting sample of a laity, as zealous 
for the Catholic religion as it is patriotic. 

You consented with something of the reluctance 
which I had felt myself when called upon to write ; for 



it was hard to be summoned at any age, early or late, 
from a peaceful course of life and the duties of one's 
station, to a scene of war. Still, you consented ; and, 
for myself, it is the compensation for a very unpleasant 
task, that I, who belong to a generation that is fast flit- 
ting away, am thus enabled, in what is likely to be my 
last publication, to associate myself with one, on many 
accounts so dear to me, — so full of young promise — 
whose career is before him. 

I deeply grieve that Mr. Gladstone has felt it his 
duty to speak with such extraordinary severity of our 
Religion and of ourselves. I consider he has committed 
himself to a representation of ecclesiastical documents 
which will not hold, and to a view of our position in 
the country which we have neither deserved nor can be 
patient under. None but tire Schola Tlieol'ogorum is 
competent to determine the force of Papal and Synodal 
utterances, and the exact interpretation of them is a 
work of time. But so much may be safely said of the 
decrees which have lately been promulgated, and of the 
faithful who have received them, that Mr. Gladstone's 
account, both of them and of us, is neither trustworthy 
nor charitable. 

Yet not a little may be said in explanation of a step, 
which so many of his admirers and well-wishers de- 
plore. I own to a deep feeling, that Catholics may in 
good measure thank themselves, and no one else, for 
having alienated from them so religious a mind. There 
are those among us, as it must be confessed, who for 
years past have conducted themselves as if no responsi- 
bility attached to wild words and overbearing deeds ; 
who have stated truths in the most paradoxical form. 



and stretched principles till they were close upon snap- 
ping ; and who at length, having done their best to set 
the house on fire, leave to others the task of putting 
out the flame. The EngHsh people are sufficiently 
sensitive of the claims of the Pope, without having 
them, as if in defiance, flourished in their faces. Those 
claims most certainly "I am not going to deny ; I have 
never denied them. I have no intention, now that I 
have to write upon them, to conceal any part of them. 
And I uphold them as heartily as I recognize my duty 
of loyalty to the constitution, the laws, and the gov- 
ernment of England. I see no inconsistency in my 
being at once a good Catholic and a good Englishman. 
Yet it is one thing to be able to satisfy myself as to 
my consistency, quite another to satisfy others ; 
and, undisturbed as I am in my own conscience, 
I have great difficulties in the task before me. I have 
one difficulty to overcome in the present excitement of 
the public mind against our Religion, caused partly by 
the chronic extravagances of knots of Catholics here 
and there, partly by the vehement rhetoric which is the 
occasion of my writing to you. A worse difficulty lies 
in getting people, as they are commonly found, to put 
off the modes of speech and language which are usual 
with them, and to enter into scientific distinctions and 
traditionary rules of interpretation, which, as being new 
to them, appear evasive and unnatural. And a third 
difficulty, as I may call it, is this— that in so very wide 
a subject, opening so great a variety of questions, and 
of opinions upon them, while it will be simply necessary 
to take the objections made against us and our faith, 
one by one, readers may think me trifling with their 



patience, because they do not find those points first 
dealt with, on which they lay most stress themselves. 

But I have said enough by way of preface ; and 
\yithout more delay turn to Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet. 



§ I. Introductory Remarks. i 

The main question which Mr. Gladstone has started 
I consider to be this: — Can Catholics be trustworthy 
subjects of the State ? has not a foreign Power a hold 
over their consciences such, that it may at any time be 
used to the serious perplexity and injury of the civil 
government under which they live ? Not that Mr. 
Gladstone confines himself to these questions, for he 
goes out of his way, I am sorry to say, to taunt us with 
our loss of mental and moral freedom, a vituperation 
which is not necessary for his purpose at all. He 
informs us too that we have ** repudiated ancient his- 
tory," and are rejecting ** modern thought,'* and that 
our Church has been " refurbishing her rusty tools,** 
and has been lately aggravating, and is likely still more 
to aggravate, our state of bondage. I think it unwor- 
thy of Mr. Gladstone's high character thus to have 
inveighed against us ; what intellectual manliness is 
left to us, according to him ? yet his circle of acquaint- 
ance is too wide, and his knowledge of his countrymen 
on the other hand too accurate, for him not to know 
that he is bringing a great amount of odium and bad 
feeling upon excellent men, whose only offence is their 
religion. The more intense is the prejudice with 
which we are regarded by whole classes of men, the less 
is there of generosity in his pouring upon us superflu- 
ous reproaches. The graver the charge, which- is the 
direct occasion of his writing against us, the more care- 
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ful should he be not to prejudice judge and jury to ouf 
disadvantage. No rhetoric is needed in England 
against an unfortunate Catholic at any time ; but so 
little is Mr. Gladstone conscious of his treatment of us 
that in one place of his Pamphlet, strange as it may 
seem, he makes it his boast that he has been careful to 
" do nothing towards importing passion into what is 
matter of pure argument,'* pp. 15, 16. I venture to 
think he will one day be sorry for what he has said. 

iiowever, we must take things as we find them ; 
and what I propose to do is this : to put aside, unless 
it comes directly in my \vay, his accusation against 
us of repudiating ancient history, rejecting modern 
thought, and renouncing our mental freedom, and to 
confine myself for the most part to what he principally 
insists upon, that Catholics, if they act consistently 
with their principles, cannot "be loyal subjects. I shall 
not, however, omit notice of his attack upon our moral 
uprightness 

The occasion and the grounds of Mr. Gladstone's 
impeachment of us, if I understand him, are as follows : 
— He was alarmed, as a statesman, ten years ago by the 
Pope's Encyclical of December 8, and by the Syllabus 
of Erroneous Propositions which, by the Pope's au- 
thority, accompanied its transmission to the bishops. 
Then came the Definitions of the Vatican Council in 
1870, upon the universal jurisdiction and doctrinal in- 
fallibility of the Pope. And lastly, as the event which 
turned alarm into indignation, and into the duty of 
public remonstrance, ** the Roman Catholic Prelacy of 
Ireland thought fit to procure the rejection of" the 
Irish University Bill of February, 1873, *' ^Y the direct 
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influence which they exercised over a certain number 
of Irish Members of Parliament, etc.," p. 60. This 
step on the part of the bishops showed, if I understand 
him, the new and mischievous force which had been 
acquired at Rome by the late acts there, or at least 
left him at liberty, by causing his loss of power, to de- 
nounce it. " From that time forward the situation 
was changed,** and an opening was made for a ** broad 
political discussion ** on the subject of the Catholic re- 
ligion and its professors, and ** a debt to the country 
Ijad to be disposed of.** That debt, if I am right, will 
be paid, if he can ascertain, on behalf of the country, 
that there is nothing in the Catholic Religion to hinder 
its professors from being as loyal as other subjects of 
tne State, and that the See of Rome cannot- interfere 
with their civil duties so as to give the civil power 
trouble or alarm. The main ground on which he relies 
for the necessity of some such inquiry is, first, the text 
of the authoritative documents of 1864 and 1870; next, 
and still more, the antmus which they breathe, and the 
sustained aggressive spirit which they disclose ; and, 
thirdly, the daring deed of aggression in 1873, when 
the Pope, acting (as it is alleged) upon the Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament, succeeded in ousting from their seats 
a ministry who, besides past benefits, were at that very 
time doing for Irish Catholics, and therefore ousted for 
doing, a special service. 

Now, it would be preposterous and officious in me 
to put myself forward as champion for the Venerable 
Prelacy of Ireland, or to take upon myself the part of 
advocate and representative of the Holy See. " Non 
tali auxilio *' ; in neither character could I come forward 
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without great preswrnption ; not the least for this 
reason, because I cannot know the exact points which 
are really the gist of the affront, which Mr. Gladstone 
conceives he has sustained, whether from the one 
quarter or from the other ; yet in a question so nearly 
interesting myself as that February bill, which he 
brought into the House, in great sincerity and kindness, 
for the benefit of the Catholic 'University in Ireland, I 
may be allowed to say thus much — that I, who now 
have no official relation to the Irish Bishops, and am 
not in any sense in the counsels of Rome, felt at once, 
when I first saw the outline of that bill, the greatest 
astonishment on reading one of its provisions, and a 
dread which painfully affected me, lest Mr. Gladstone 
perhaps was acting on an understanding with the Ca- 
tholic Prelacy. I did not see how in honour they could 
accept it. It was possible, did the question come over 
again, to decide in favor of the Queen's Colleges, and 
to leave the project of a Catholic University alone. 
The Holy See might so have decided in 1847. But at 
or about that date, three rescripts had come from Rome 
in favor of a distinctively Catholic Institution ; a Na- 
tional Council had decided in its favour ; large offers of 
the Government had been rejected ; great commotions 
had been caused in the political world, munificent con- 
tributions had been made, all on the sole principle that 
Catholic teaching was to be upheld in the country in- 
violate. If, then, for the sake of a money grant, or 
other secular advantage, this ground of principle was 
deserted, and Catholic youths after ?\\ were allowed to 
attend the lectures of men of no religion, or of the Pro- 
testant, the contest of thirty ye^rs would have been stul- 
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tified, and the Pope and the Bishops would seem to have 
been playing a game, while putting forward the plea 
of conscience and religious duty. I hoped that the 
clause in the Bill, which gave me such uneasiness, 
could have been omitted from it ; but, anyhow, it was 
an extreme relief to me when the papers announced 
that the Bishops had expressed their formal dissatis- 
faction with it. 

They determined to decline a gift laden with such 
a condition, and who can blame them for so doing ? 
who can be surprised that they should now do what 
they did in 1847? what new move in politics was it, if 
they so determined ? what was there in it of a fac- 
tious character? Is the Catholic Irish interest the 
only one which is not to be represented in the House 
of Commons ? Why is not that interest as much a 
matter of right as any other? I fear to expose my 
own ignorance of Parliamentary rules and proceedings, 
but I had supposed that the railway interest, and what 
is called the publican interest, were very powerful there ; 
Jn Scotland, too, I believe, a government has a formi- 
dable party to deal with ; and, to revert to Ireland, there 
are the HoQie-rulers, who have objects in view quite 
distinct from, or contraiy to, those of the Catholic 
hierarchy. As to the Pope, looking at the surface of 
things, there is nothrng to suggest that he interfered, 
there w^s no necessity of interference, on so plain a 
point ; and, when an act can be sufficiently accounted 
for without introducing an hypothetical cause, it is bad 
logic to introduce it. Speaking according to my lights, 
I altogether disbelieve the interposition of Rome in 
the matter. In the proceedings which they adopted, 
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the Bishops were only using civil rights, common to 
all, which others also used and in their own way. 
Why might it not be their duty to promote the inte- 
rests of their religion by means of their political op- 
portunities? Is there no Exeter Hall interest? I 
thought it was a received theory of our Reformed 
Constitution that Members of Parliament were repre- 
sentatives, and in some sort delegates, of their consti- 
tuents, and that the strength of each interest was 
shown, and the course of the nation determined, by 
the divisions in the House of Commons. I recollect 
the Tunes intimating its regret, after one general elec- 
tion, that there was no English Catholic in the new 
House, on the ground that every class and party 
should Be represented there. Surely the Catholic reli- 
gion has not a small party in Ireland ; why then should 
it not have a corresponding number of exponents and 
defenders at Westminster? So clear does this seem to 
me, that I think there must be some defect in my 
knowledge of facts to explain Mr. Gladstone's surprise 
and displeasure at the conduct of the Irish Prelacy in 
1873 ; yet I suspect none ; and, if there be none, then 
his unreasonableness in this instance of Ireland makes 
it not unlikely that he is unreasonable also in his 
judgment of the Encyclical, Syllabus, and Vatican 
Decrees. 

However, the Bishops, I believe, not only opposed 
Mr. Gladstone's bill, but, instead of it, they asked for 
some money grant towards the expenses of their Uni- 
versity. If so, their obvious argument was this — that 
Catholics formed the great majority of the population 
of Ireland, and it was not fair that the Protestant mi- 
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nority should have all that was bestowed in endow- 
ment or otherwise upon Education. To this the reply, 
1 suppose, would be, that it was not Protestantism but 
liberal education that had the money, and that, if the 
Bishops chose to give up their own principles and act 
as Liberals, they might have the benefit of it too. I 
am not concerned here with these arguments, but I 
wish to notice the position which the Bishops would 
occupy in urging such a request : — I must not say that 
they were Irishmen first s^nd Catholics afterwards, but 
I do say that in such a demand they spoke not simply 
as Catholic Bishops, but as the Bishops of a Catholic 
nation. They did not speak from any promptings of 
the Encyclical, Syllabus, or Vatican Decrees. They 
claimed as Irishmen a share in the endowments of the 
country ; and has not Ireland surely a right to speak 
in such a matter, and might not her Bishops fairly 
represent her? It seems to me a great mistake to 
think that everything that is done by the Irish Bish- 
ops and clergy is done on an ecclesiastical motive ; 
why not on a national ? but if so, such acts have no- 
thing to do with Rome. I know well what simple 
firm faith the great body of the Irish people have, and 
how they put the Catholic Religion before anything 
else in the world. It is their comfort, their joy, their 
treasure, their boast, their compensation for a hundred 
worldly disadvantages ; but who can deny that in poli- 
tics their conduct at times — nay, more than at times — 
has had a flavour rather of their nation than of their 
Church ? Only in the last general election this was 
said, when they were so earnest for Home Rule. 
Why, then, must Mr. Gladstone come down upon the 
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Catholic Religion, because the Irish love dearly the 
Green Island, and its interests? Ireland is not the 
only country in which politics, or patriotism, or party 
has been so closely associated with religion in the 
nation or a class, that it is difficult to say which of the 
various motive principles was uppermost. " The 
Puritan,** says Macaulay, " prostrated himself in the 
dust before his Maker, but he set his foot on the neck 
of his king.** I am not accusing such a man of hypo- 
crisy on account of this ; having great wrongs, as he 
considered, both in religious and temporal matters, and 
the authors of these distinct wrongs being the same 
persons, he did not nicely discriminate between the 
acts which he did as a patriot and the acts which he 
did as a Puritan. And so as regards Irishmen, they 
do not, cannot, distinguish between their love of Ire- 
land and their love of religion ; their patriotism is 
religious, and their religion is strongly tinctured with 
patriotism ; and it is hard to recognize the abstract 
and ideal Ultramontane, pure and simple, in the con- 
crete exhibition of him in flesh and blood as found in 
the polling booth or in his chapel. I do not see how 
the Pope can be made answerable for him in any of 
his political acts during the last fifty years. 

This leads me to a subject, of wdiich Mr. Gladstone 
makes a good deal in his Pamphlet. I will say of a great 
man, whom he quotes, and for whose memory I have a 
great respect, I mean Bishop Doyle, that there was just 
a little tinge of patriotisni in the way in which, on one 
occasion, he speaks of the Pope, I dare say any of us 
would have done the same, in the heat of a great 
struggle for national liberty, for he said nothing but 
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what was true and honest ; I only mean that the ener- 
getic language which he used was not exactly such as 
would have suited the atmosphere of Rome. He says 
to Lord Liverpool, ** We are taunted witli the pro- 
ceedings of Popes. What, my Lord, have we Catho- 
lics to do with the proceedings of Popes, or why should 
we be made accountable for them? ** p. 27. Now, with 
some proceedings of Popes, we Catholics have very 
much to do indeed ; but, if the context of his words is 
consulted, I make no doubt it will be found that he 
was referring to certain proceedings of certain Popes, 
when he said that Catholics had no part of their re- 
sponsibility. Assuredly there are certain acts of Popes 
in which no one would like to have part. Then, again, 
his words require some pious interpretation when he 
says that "the allegiance due to the king and the 
allegiance due to the Pope, are as distinct and as 
divided in their nature as any two things can possibly 
be,*' p. 30. Yes, in their nature, in the abstract, but 
not in the particular case ; for a heathen State might 
bid me throw incense upon the altar of Jupiter, and 
the Pope would bid me not to do so. I venture to 
make the same remark on the Address of the Irish 
Bishops to their clergy and laity, quoted at p. 31, and 
on the Declaration of the Vicars Apostolic in England, 
ibid. 

But I must not be supposed for an instant to mean, 
in what I have said, that the venerable men, to whom 
I have referred, were aware of any ambiguity either in 
such statements as the above, or in others which were 
denials of the Pope's infallibility. Indeed, one of them 
at an earlier date, 1793, Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dub- 
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lin, had introduced into one of his Pastorals the sub- 
ject, which Mr. Gladstone considers they so summarily 
disposed of. The Archbishop says : — ** Many Catholics 
contend that the Pope, when teaching the universal 
Church, as their supreme visible head and pastor, as 
successor to St. Peter, and heir to the promises of 
special assistance made to him by Jesus Christ, is in- 
fallible; and that his decrees and decisions in that 
capacity are to be respected as rules of faith, when they 
are dogmatical or confined to doctrinal points of faith 
and morals. Others deny this, and require the ex- 
pressed or tacit acquiescence of the Church, assembled 
or dispersed, to stamp infallibility on his dogmatical 
decrees. Until the Church shall decide upon this 
question of the Schools, either opinion maybe adopted 
by individual Catholics, without any breach of Catho- 
lic communion or peace. The Catholics of Ireland 
have lately declared, that it is not an article of the 
Catholic faith ; nor are they thereby required to be- 
lieve or profess that the Pope is infallible, without 
adopting or abjuring either of the recited opinions 
which are open to discussion, while the Church con- 
tinues silent about them.'* The Archbishop thus ad- 
dressed his flock, at the time when he was informing 
them that the Pope had altered the oath which was 
taken by the Catholic Bishops. 

As to the language of the Bishops in 1826, we must 
recollect that at that time the clergy, both of Ireland 
and England, were educated in Gallican opinions. 
They took those opinions for granted, and they 
thought, if they went so far as to ask themselves the 
question, that the definition of Papal Infallibility was 
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simply impossible. Even among those at the Vatican 
Council, who themselves personally believed in it, I 
believe there were Bishops who, until the actual defi- 
nition had been passed, thought that such a definition 
could not be made. Perhaps they would argue that, 
though the historical evidence was sufficient for their 
own personal conviction, it was not sufficiently clear of 
difficulties to make it safe to impose it on Catholics as 
a dogma. Much more would this be the feeling of the 
Bishops in 1826.- "How,** they would ask, ** can it 
ever come to pass that a majority of our order should 
find it their duty to relinquish their prime prerogative, 
and to make the Church take the shape of a pure 
monarchy ? ** They would think its definition as much 
out of the question, as that, in twenty-five years after 
their time, there would be a hierarchy of thirteen Bi- 
shops in England, with a Cardinal for Archbishop. 

But, all this while, such modes of thinking were 
foreign altogether to the minds of the entourage of the 
Holy See. Mr. Gladstone himself says, and the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel must have known 
it as well as he, ** The Popes have kept up, with com- 
paratively little intermission, for well nigh a thousand 
years, their claim to dogmatic infallibility/* p. 28. 
Then, if the Pope*s claim to infallibility was so patent 
a fact, could they ever suppose that he could be 
brought to admit that it was hopeless to turn that 
claim into a dogma? In truth, those ministers were 
very little interested in that question ; as was said in a 
Petition or Declaration, signed among others by Dr. 
Troy, it was " immaterial in a political light ; ** but, even 
if they thought it material, or if there were other 
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questions they wanted to ask, why go to Bishop 
Doyle ? If they wanted to obtain some real infor- 
mation about the probabilities of the future, why did 
they not go to headquarters ? Why did they potter 
about the halls of Universities in this matter of Papal 
exorbitances, or rely upon the pamphlets or examina- 
tions of Bishops whom they never asked for their 
credentials ? Why not go at once to Rome ? 

The reason is plain : it was a most notable instance, 
with a grave consequence, of what is a fixed tradition 
with us the English people, and a great embarrassment 
to every administration in their dealings with Catho- 
lics. 1 recollect, years ago. Dr. Griffiths, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the London District, giving me an account of 
an interview he had with the late Lord Derby, then I 
siippose Colonial Secretary. I understood him to say 
that Lord Derby was in perplexity at the time, on 
some West India matter, in which Catholics were con- 
cerned, because he could not find their responsible 
representative. He wanted Dr. Griffiths to undertake 
the office, and expressed something of disappointment 
when the Bishop felt obliged to decline it. A chronic 
malady has from time to' time its paroxysms, and the 
history on which I am now engagfed is a serious in- 
stance of it. I think it is impossible that the British 
government could have entered into formal negotia- 
tions with the Pope, without its transpiring in the 
course of them, and its becoming perfectly clear, that 
Rome could never be a party to such a pledge as Eng- 
land wanted, and that no pledge from Catholics was 
of any value to which Rome was not a party. 

But no ; they persisted in an enterprise which was 
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hopeless in its first principle, for they thought to break 
the indissoluble tie which bound together the head and 
the members, — and doubtless Rome felt the insult, 
though she might think it prudent not to notice it. 
France was not the keystone of the ecumenical power, 
though her Church was so great and so famous; nor 
could the hierarchy of Ireland, in spite of its fidelity to 
the Catholic faith, give any pledge of the future to the 
statesmen who required one ; there was but one See, 
whose word was worth anything in the matter, ** that 
church '' (to use the language of the earliest of our 
Dpctors) ** to which the faithful all round about are 
bound to have recourse/* Yet for three hundred 
years it has been the official rule with England to 
ignore the existence of the Pope, and to deal with 
Catholics in England, not as his children, but as 
sectaries of the Roman Catholic persuasion. Napo- 
leon said to his envoy, " Treat with the Pope as if he 
was master of 100,000 men.** So clearly did he, from 
mere worldly sagacity, comprehend the Pope's place 
in the then state of European affairs, as to say that, 
** if the Pope had not existed, it would have been well 
to have created him for that occasion, as the Roman 
consuls created a dictator in difficult circumstances.** 
(Alison's Hist, ch. 35.) But we, in the instance of the 
greatest, the oldest power in Europe, a Church whose 
grandeur in past history demanded, one would think, 
some reverence in our treatment of her, the mother of 
English Christianity, who,^ whether her subsequent 
conduct'had always been motherly or not, had been a 
true friend to us in the beginnings of our history, her 
wc have not only renounced, but, to use a familiar 
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word, we have absolutely cut. Time has gone on and 
we have no relentings ; to-day, as little as yesterday, 
do we understand that pride was not made for man, 
nor the cuddling of resentments for a great people. I 
am entering into no theological question : I am speak- 
ing all along of mere decent secular intercourse be- 
tween England and Rome. A hundred grievances 
would have been set right on their first uprising, had 
there been a frank diplomatic understanding between 
the two great powers ; but, on the contrary, even 
within the last few weeks, the present Ministry has 
destroyed any hope of a better state of things by 
withdrawing from the Vatican the make-shift channel 
of intercourse which had of late years been permitted 
there. 

The world's politics has its laws ; and such abnormal 
courses as England has pursued have their Nemesis. 
An event has taken place which, alas, already makes 
itself felt in issues, unfortunate for English Catholics 
certainly, but also, as I think, for our country. A 
great Council has been called ; and, as England has 
for so long a time ignored Rome, Rome, I suppose, it 
must be said, has in turn ignored England. I do not 
mean of set purpose ignored, but as the natural conse- 
quence of our act. Bishops brought from the corners 
of the earth in 1870, what could they know of English 
blue books and Parliamentary debates in the years 
1826 and 1829? It was an extraordinary gathering, and 
its possibility, its purpose, and its issue, were alike 
marvellous, as depending on a coincidence of strange 
conditions, which, as might be said beforehand, never 
could take place. Such was the long reign of the 
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Pope, in itself a marvel, as being the sole exception to 
a recognized ecclesiastical tradition. Only a Pontiff so 
unfortunate, so revered, so largely loved, so popular 
even with Protestants, with such a prestige of long 
sovereignty, with such claims on the Bishops around 
him, both of age and of paternal gracious acts, only 
such a man could have harmonized and guided to the 
conclusion, which he pointed out, an assembly so vari- 
ously composed. And, considering the state of theo- 
logical opinion seventy years before, not less marvel- 
lous Avas the concurrence of all but a few out of so 
many hundred Bishops in the theological judgment, so 
long desired at Rome; the protest made by some 
eighty or ninety, at the termination of the Council, 
against the proceedings of the vast majority lying, not 
against the truth of the doctrine then defined, but 
against its opportuneness. Nor less to be noted is the 
neglect of the Catholic powers to send representatives 
to tlie Council, who might have laid before the Fathers 
its political bearings. For myself, I did not call it in- 
opportune, for times and seasons are known to God 
alone, and persecution may be as opportune, though 
not so pleasant as peace ; nor, in accepting as a dogma 
what I had ever held as a truth, could I be doing vio- 
lence to any theological view or conclusion of my own ; 
nor has the acceptance of it any logical or practical 
effect whatever, as I consider, in weakening my allegi- 
ance to Queen Victoria ; but there are few Catholics, 
I think, who will not deeply regret, though no one be 
in fault,* that the English and Irish Prelacies of 1826, 
did not foresee the possibility of the Synodal deter- 
minations of 1870, nor will they wonder that States- 
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men should feel themselves aggrieved, that stipula- 
tions, which they considered necessary for Catholic 
emancipation, should have been, as they may think, 
rudely cast to the winds. 

And now I must pass from the mere accidents of 
the controversy to its essential points, and I cannot 
treat them to the satisfaction of Mr. Gladstone, unless 
I go back a great way, and be allowed to speak of the 
ancient Catholic Church. 



§ 2. The Ancient Church. 

When Mr, Gladstone accuses us of ** repudiating 
ancient history," he means the ancient history of the 
Church; also. I understand him to be viewing that his- 
tory under a particular aspect. There are many aspects 
in which Christianity presents itself to us ; for instance, 
the aspect of social usefulness, or of devotion, or again 
of theology ; but, though he in one place glances at the 
last of these aspects, his own view of it is its relation 
towards the civil power. He writes ** as one of the 
world at large ; ** as a ** layman who has spent most and 
the best years of his life in the observation and practice 
of politics ; " p. 7, and, as a statesman, he naturally 
looks at the Church on its political side. Accordingly, 
in his title-page, in which he professes to be expostulat- 
ing with us for accepting the Vatican Decrees, he does 
so, not for any reason whatever, but because of their 
incompatibility with our civil allegiance. This is the 
key-note of his impeachment of us. As a public man, 
he has only to do with the public action and effect of 
our Religion, its aspect upon national affairs, on our 
civil duties, on our foreign interests; and he tells us 
that our Religion has a bearing and behaviour towards 
the State utterly unlike that of ancient Christianity, so 
unlike that we may be said to repudiate Avhat Christian- 
ity was in its first centuries, so unlike to what it was 
then, that we have actually forfeited the proud boast 
of being '' Ever one and the same ; ** unlike, I say, in 
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this, that our action is so antagonistic to the State's 
action, and our claims so menacing to civil peace and 
prosperity. Indeed ! then I suppose our Lord and His 
Apostles, that St. Ignatius of Antioch, and St. Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, and St. Cyprian of Carthage, and St. 
Laurence of Rome, that St. Alexander and St. Paul of 
Constantinople, that St. Ambrose of Milan, that Popes 
Leo, John, Sylverian, Gregory, and Martin, all mem- 
bers of the ** undivided Church,** cared supremely, and 
laboured successfully, to cultivate peaceful relations 
with the government of Rome. They had no doctrines 
and precepts, no rules of life, no isolation and aggres- 
siveness, which caused them to be considered, in spite 
of themselves, the enemies of the human race ! May 
I not, without disrespect, submit to Mr. Gladstone that 
this is very paradoxical ? Surely it is our fidelity to 
the history of our forefathers, and not its repudiation, 
which Mr. Gladstone dislikes in us. When, indeed, 
was it in ancient times that the State did not show 
jealousy of the Church ? Was it when Decius and 
Dioclesian slaughtered their thousands who had ab- 
jured the religion of old Rome? or, was it whenAtha- 
nasius was banished to Treves? or when Basil, on the 
Imperial Prefect's crying out, ** Never before did any 
man make so free with me,** answered, ** Perhaps you 
never before fell in with a Bishop? ** or when Chryso.s- 
tom was sent off to Cucusus, to be worried to death by 
an Empress ? Go through the long annals of Church 
History, century after century, and say, was there ever 
a time when her Bishops, and notably the Bishop of 
Rome, were slow to give their testimony in behalf of 
the moral and revealed law and to suffer for their obe- 
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dience to it, or forgot that they had a message to deli- 
ver to the world ? not the task merely of administering 
spiritual consolation, or of making the sick-bed easy, or 
of training up good members of society, and of " serv- 
ing tables," (though all this was included in their range 
of duty) ; but specially and directly to deliver a mes- 
sage to the world, a definite message to high and low, 
from the world's Maker, whether men would hear or 
whether they would forbear ? The history surely of 
the Church in all past times, ancient as well as medie- 
val, is the very embodiment of that tradition of Apos- 
tolical independence and freedom of speech which in 
the eyes of man is her great offence now. 

Nay, that independence, I may say, is even one of 
her Notes or credentials ; for where shall we find it ex- 
cept in the Catholic Church ? " I spoke of Thy testi- 
monies,** says the Psalmist," even before kings, and I was 
not ashamed.'* This verse, I think Dr. Arnold used to 
say, rose up in judgment against the Anglican Church, 
in spite of its real excellences. As to the Oriental 
Churches, every one knows in what bondage they lie, 
whether they are under the rule of the Czar or of the 
Sultan. Such is the actual fact that, whereas it is the 
very mission of Christianity to bear witness to the 
Creed and Ten Commandments in a world which is 
averse to them, Rome is now the one faithful repre- 
sentative, and thereby is heir and successor of that 
freespoken dauntless Church of old, whose traditions 
Mr. Gladstone says the said Rome has repudiated. 

I have one thing more to say on the subject of the 
" semper eadem." In truth, this fidelity to the ancient 
Christian system, seen in modern Rome, was the lumi- 
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nous fact which more than any other turned men's 
minds at Oxford forty years ago to look towards her 
with reverence, interest, and love. It affected indi- 
vidual minds variously, of course ; some it even brought 
on eventually to conversion, others it only restrained 
from active opposition to her claims ; but no one could 
read the Fathers, and determine to be their disciple, 
without feeling that Rome, like a faithful steward, had 
kept in fulness and in vigour what his own communion 
had let drop. The Tracts for the Times were founded 
on a deadly antagonism to what in these last centuries 
has been called Erastianism or Caesarism. Their wri- 
ters considered the Church to be a divine creation, 
*'not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ," 
the Ark of Salvation, the Oracle of Truth, the Bride of 
Christ, with a message to all men everywhere, and a 
claim on their love and obedience ; and, in relation to 
the civil power, the object of that promise of the Jew- 
ish prophets, ** Behold, I will lift up My Hand to the 
Gentiles, and will set up My standard to the peoples, 
kings and their queens shall bow down to thee with 
their face toward the earth, and they shall lick up the 
dust of thy feet.'* No Ultramontane (so called) could 
go beyond those writers in the account which they 
gave of her from the Prophets, and that high notion is 
recorded beyond mistake in a thousand passages of 
their writings. 

There is a fine passage of Mr. Keble's in the British 
Critic, in animadversion upon a contemporary reviewer. 
Mr. Hurrell Froude, speaking of the Church of Eng- 
land, had said that ** she was ' united ' to the State as 
Israel to Egypt." This shocked the reviewer in qucs- 
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tion, who exclaimed in consequence, " The Church is 
iiot united to the State as Israel to Egypt ; it is united 
as a believing wife to a husband who threatened to 
apostatize ; and as a Christian wife so placed would act 
. . clinging to the connection . . so the Church must 
struggle even now, and save, not herself, but the State, 
from the crime of a divorced On this Mr. Keblesays, 
** We had thought that the Spouse of the Church was 
a very different Person from any or all States, and her 
relation to the State through Him very unlike that of 
hers^ whose duties are summed up in * love^ service^ 
cherishing^ atid obedience' And since the. one is exclu- 
sively of this world, the other essentially of the eternal 
world, such an Alliance ^!& the above sentence describes, 
would have seemed to us, not only fatal, but mon^ 
strous / " * And he quotes the lines, — 

' Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis, 
Componens manibus(|ue manus« atque oribus ora: 
Tormenti genus /* 

It was this same conviction that the Church had rights 
which the State could not touch, and was prone to ig- 
nore, and which in consequence were the occasion of 
great troubles between the two, that "led Mr. Froude at 
the beginning of the movement to translate the letters 
of St. Thomas Becket, and Mr. Bowden to write the 
Life of Hildebrand. As to myself, I will but refer, as 
to one out of many passages with the same drift, in 
the books and tracts which I published at that time, to 
my Whit-Monday and Whit-Tuesday Sermons. 

* Review of Gladstone's '* The State in its Relations with the Churehr 
October, 1839, 
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I believe a large number of members of the Church 
of England at this time are faithful to the doctrine 
which was proclaimed within its pale in 1 833, and fol- 
lowing years ; the main difference between them and 
Catholics being, not as to the existence of certain high 
prerogatives and spiritual powers in the Christian 
Church, but that the powers which we give to the Hbly 
See, they lodge in her Bishops and Priests, whether as 
a body or individually. Of course, this is a very im- 
portant difference, but it does not enter into my argu- 
ment here. It does seem to me preposterous to charge 
the Catholic Church of to-day with repudiating ancient 
history by certain political acts of hers, and thereby 
losing her identity, when it was her very likeness in 
political action to the Church of the first centuries, that 
has in our time attracted even to her communion, or at 
least to her teaching, not a few educated men, who 
made those first centuries their special model. 

But I have more to say on this subject, perhaps too 
much, when I go on, as I now do, to contemplate the 
Christian Church, when persecution was exchanged for 
establishment, and her enemies became her children. 
As she resisted and defied her persecutors, so she ruled 
her convert people. And surely this was but natural, 
and will startle those only to whom the subject is new. 
If the Church is independent of the State, so far as she 
is a messenger from God, therefore, should the State, 
with its high officials and its subject masses, come into 
her communion, it is plain that they must at once 
change hostility into submission. There was no 
middle term ; cither they must deny her claim to 
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divinity or humble themselves before it, — ^that is, as far 
as the domain of religion extends, and that domain is 
a wide one. They could not place God and man on 
one level. We see this principle carried out among 
ourselves in all sects every day, though with greater of 
less exactness of application, according to the super- 
natural power which they ascribe to their ministers or 
clergy. It is a sentiment of nature, which anticipates 
the inspired command, '* Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves, for they watch for 
your souls." 

As regards the Roman Emperors, immediately on 
their becoming Christians, their exaltation of the 
hierarchy was in proportion to its abject condition in 
the heathen period. Grateful converts felt that they 
could not do too much in its honour and service. 
Emperors bowed the head before the Bishops, kissed 
their hands and asked their blessing. When Constan- 
tine entered into the presence of the assembled Prelates 
at Nicaea, his eyes fell, the colour mounted up into his 
chee-k, and his mien was that of a suppliant ; he would 
not sit^ till the Bishops bade him, and he kissed the 
wounds of the Confessors. He set the example for the 
successors of his power, nor did the Bishops decline 
such honours. Emperors' wives servdd them at table; 
when they did wrong, th«y did penance and asked for- 
giveness. When they quarrelled with them, and would 
banish thenri, their hand trembled when they came to 
sign the order, and refused to do its office, and after 
various attempts they gave up their purpose. Sol- 
diers raised to sovereignty asked their recognition and 
were refused it. Cities under imperial displeasure 
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sought their intervention, and the master of thirty 
legions found himself powerless to withstand the 
feeble voice of some aged travel-stained stranger. 

Laws were passed in favour of the Church ; Bishpps 
could only be judged by Bishops; and the causes of 
their clergy were withdrawn from the secular courts. 
Their sentence was final, as if it were the Emperor's 
own, and the governors of provinces were bound to 
put it in execution. Litigants everywhere were allow- 
ed the liberty of referring their cause to the tribunal 
of the Bishops, who, besides, became arbitrators on a 
large scale in private quarrels ; and the public, even 
heathens, wished it so. St. Ambrose was sometimes so 
taken up with business of this sort, that he had time 
for nothing else. St. Austin and Theodoret both com- 
plain of the weight of such secular engagements, as 
forced upon them by the importunity of the people. 
Nor was this all ; the Emperors showed their belief in 
the divinity of the Church and of its -creed by acts of 
what we should now call persecution. Jews were for- 
bidden to proselytize a Christian ; Christians were for- 
bidden to become pagans ; pagan rites were abolished, 
the books of heretics and infidels were burned whole- 
sale ; their chapels were razed to the ground, and even 
their private meetings were made illegal. 

These characteristics of the convert Empire were the 
immediate, some of them the logical, consequences, of 
its new faith. Had not the Emperors honoured Christi- 
anity in its ministers and in its precepts, they would 
not properly have, deserved the name of converts. 
Nor was it unreasonable in litigants voluntarily to fre- 
quent the episcopal tribunals, if they got justice done 
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to them there better than in the civil courts. As to 
the prohibition of heretical meetings, I cannot get my- 
self quite to believe that Pagans, Marcionites, and 
Manichees had much tenderness of conscience in their 
religious profession, or were wounded seriously by the 
Imperial rescript to their disadvantage. Many of these 
sects were of a most immoral character, whether in 
doctrine or practice ; others were forms of witchcraft ; 
often they were little better than paganism. The 
Novatians certainly stand on higher ground ; but on 
the whole, it would be most unjust to class such wild, 
impure, inhuman rites with even the most extravagant 
and grotesque of American sectaries now. They could 
entertain no bitter feeling that injustice was done them 
in their repression. They did not make free thought 
or private judgment their watch words. The popula. 
tions of the Empire did not rise in revolt when its 
religion was changed. There were two broad condi* 
tions which accompanied the grant of all this ecclesias- 
tical power and privilege, and made the exercise of it 
possible; first, that the people consented to it, se- 
condly, that it was enforced by the law of the Empire. 
High and low opened the door to It. The Church of 
course would say that such prerogatives were rightfully 
hers, as being at least congruous grants made to her, 
on the part of the State, in return for the benefits 
which she bestowed upon it. It was her right to de- 
mand them, and the State's duty to concede them. 
This seems to have been the basis of the new state of 
society. And in fact these prerogatives were in force 
and in exercise all through those troublous centuries 
virhich followed the break-up of the Imperial sway: 
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and, though the handling of them at length fell into the 
hands of one see exclusively (on which I shall remark 
presently), the see of Peter, yet the substance and 
character of these prerogatives, and the Church's claim 
to possess them, remained untouched. The change in 
the internal allocation of power did not affect the ex- 
istence and the use of the power itself. 

Ranke, speaking of this development of ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy upon the conversion of the Empire, re- 
marks as follows : 

** It appears to me that this was the result of an in- 
ternal necessity. The rise of Christianity involved the 
liberation of religion from all political elemejits. From 
this followed the growth of a distinct ecclesiastical class 
with a peculiar constitution. In this separation of the 
Church from the State consists, perhaps, the greatest, 
the most pervading and influential peculiarity of all 
Christian times. The spiritual and secular powers may 
come into near contact, may even stand in the closest 
community; but they can be thoroughly incorporated 
only at rare conjunctures and for a short period. Their 
mutual relations, their position with regard to each 
other, form, from this time forward, one of the most 
important considerations in all history." — The Popes y 
vol. i., p. 10, transL 






§ 3. The Papal Church. 

Now we come to the distinctive doctrine of the 
Cktholic Religion, the doctrine which separates us from 
all other denominations of Christians however near 
they may approach to us in other respects, the claims 
of the see of Rome, which have given occasion to Mr. 
Gladstone's Pamphlet and to the remarks which I am 
now making upon it. Of those rights, prerogatives, 
privileges, and duties, which I have been surveying in 
the ancient Church, the Pope is the heir. I shall dwell 
now upon this point, as far as it is to my purpose to do 
so, not treating it theologically (else I must define and 
prove from Scripture and the Fathers the " Primatus 
jure divino Romani Pontificis **), but historically, be- 
cause Mr. Gladstone appeals to history. Instead of 
treating it theologically I wish to look with (as it were) 
secular, or even non-Catholic eyes at the powers claim- 
ed during the last thousand years by the Pope — that is, 
only as they lie in the nature of the case, and in the 
surface of the facts which come before us in history. 

I. I say then the Pope is the heir of the Ecumeni- 
cal Hierarchy of the fourth century, as being, what I 
may call, heir by default. No one else claims or exer- 
cises its rights or its duties. Is it possible to consider 
the Patriarch of Moscow or of Constantinople, heir to 
the historical pretensions of St. Ambrose or St. Martin ? 
Does any Anglican Bishop for the last 300 years recall 
to our minds the image of St. Basil ? Well, then, has 

all that ecclesiastical power, which makes such a show 
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in the Christian Empire, simply vanished, or, if not, 
where is it to be found? I wish Protestants would 
throw themselves into our minds upon this point ; I am 
not holding an argument with them ; I am only wish- 
ing them to understand where we stand and how we 
look at things. There is this great difference of belief 
between us and them : they do not believe that Christ 
set up a visible society, or rather kingdom, for the pro- 
pagation and maintenance of His religion, for a neces- 
sary home and refuge of His people ; but we do. We 
know the kingdom is still on earth : where is it ? If all 
that can be found of it is what can be discerned at 
Constantinople or Canterbury, Isay, it has disappeared ; 
and either there was a radical corruption of Christian- 
ity from the first, or Christianity came to an end, in 
proportion as the type of the Nicene Church faded out 
of the world : for all that we know of Christianity, in 
ancient history, as a concrete fact, is the Church of 
Athanasius and his fellows : it is nothing else histori- 
cally but that bundle of phenomena, that combination 
of claims, prerogatives, and corresponding acts, some 
of which I have recounted above. There is no help 
for it ; we cannot take as much as we please, 'and no 
more, of an institution which has a monadic existence. 
We must either give up the belief in the Church as. a 
divine institution altogether, or we must recognize it in 
that communion of which the Pope is the head. With 
him alone and round about him are found the claims, 
the prerogatives, and duties which we identify with the 
kingdom set up by Christ. We must take things as 
they are ; to believe in a Church, is to believe in the 
Pope. And thus this belief in the Pope and his attri- 
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butes, which seems so monstrous to Protestants, is 
bound up with .our being Catholics at all ; as our Cath- 
olicism is with our Christianity. There is nothing then 
of wanton opposition to the powers that be, no dinning 
of novelties in their startled ears in what is often un- 
justly called Ultramontane doctrine; there .is no per- 
nicious servility to the Pope in our admission of his 
pretensions. I say, we cannot help ourselves — Parlia- 
ment may deal as harshly with us as it will ; we should 
not believe in the Church at all, unless we believed in 
Its visible head. 

So it is ; the course of ages has fulfilled the pro- 
phecy and promise, ** Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.** That which in substance was possessed by 
the Nicene Hierarchy, that the Pope claims now. I 
do not wish to put difficulties in my way ; but I cannot 
conceal or smooth over what I believe to be a simple 
truth, though the avowal of it will be very unwelcome 
to Protestants, and, as I fear, to some Catholics. How- 
ever, I do not call upon another to believe all that I 
believe on the subject myself. I declare it, as my own 
judgment, that the prerogatives, such as, and, in the 
way in which, I have described them in substance, 
which the Church had under the Roman Power, those 
she claims now, and never, never will relinquish ; claims 
them, not as having received them from a dead Em- 
pire, but partly by the direct endowment of her Divine 
Master, and partly as being a legitimate outcome of 
that endowment; claims them, but not except from 
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Catholic populations, not as if accounting the more 
sublime of them to be of every-day use, but holding 
them as a protection or remedy in great emergencies 
or on supreme occasions, when nothing else will serve, 
as extraordinary and solemn acts of her religious sove- 
reignty. And our Lord, seeing what would be brought 
about by human means, even had He not willed it, and 
recognizing, from the laws which He Himself had im- 
posed upon human society, that no large community 
could be strong which had no head, spoke the word in 
the beginning, as he did to Judah, ** Thou art he whom 
thy brethren shall praise," and then left it to the course 
of events to fulfil it. 

2. Mr. Gladstone ought to have chosen another 
issue for attack upon us, than the Pope's power. His 
real difficulty lies deeper; as little permission as he 
allows to the Pope, would he allow to any ecclesiastic 
who would wield the weapons of St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine. That concentration of the Church's powers 
which history brings before us should not be the object 
of his special indignation. It is not the existence of a 
Pop.e, but of a Church, which is his aversion. It is the 
powers, and not their distribution and allocation in the 
ecclesiastical body which he writes against. A triangle 
or parallelogram is the same in its substance and na- 
ture, whichever side is made its base. *' The Pontiffs,*' 
says Mr. Bowden, who writes as an Anglican, ** exalted 
to the kingly throne of St. Peter, did not so much 
elaim new privileges for themselves, as deprive their 
episcopal brethren of privileges originally common to 
the hierarchy. Even the titles by which those auto- 
cratical prelates, in the plenitude of their power, de- 
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lighted to style themselves, * Summus Sacerdos,' * Pon- 
tifex Maximus,* * Vicarius Christi,' * Papa * itself, had, 
nearer to the primitive times, been the honourable ap- 
pellations of every Bishop; as ** Sedes Apostolica** 
had been the description of every Bishop's throne. The 
ascription of these titles, therefore, to the Pope only gave 
to the terms new force, because that ascription became 
exclusive ; because, that is, the bishops in general were 
stripped of honours, to which their claims were as well 
founded as those of their Roman brother, who became, 
by the change, not so strictly universal as sole Bishop." 
{Greg, vii. vol. i. p. 64.) 

Say that the Christian polity remained, as history 
represents it to us in the fourth century, or that now 
it was, if that was possible, to revert to such a state, 
would politicians have less trouble with 1,800 centres 
of power than they have with one ? Instead of one, 
with traditionary rules, the trammels of treaties and 
engagements, public opinion to consult and manage, 
the responsibility of great interests, and the guarantee 
for his behaviour in his temporal possessions, there 
would be a legion of ecclesiastics, each bishop with his 
following, each independent of the others, each with 
his own views, each with extraordinary powers, each 
with the risk of misusing them, all over Christendom. 
It would be the Anglican theory, made real. It would 
be an ecclesiastical communism; and, if it did not 
benefit religion, at least it would not benefit the civil 
power. Take a small illustration : — ^what interruption 
at this time to Parliamentary proceedings, does a small 
zealous party occasion, which its enemies call a " mere 
handful of clergy; " and why? Because its members 
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are responsible for what tjiey do to God alone and to 
their conscience as His voice. Even suppose it was 
only here or there that episcopal zlutonomy was vigor- 
ous; yet consider what zeal is kindled by local interests 
and national spirit. One John of Tuam, with a Pope's 
full apostolic powers, would be a greater trial to suc- 
cessive ministries than an Ecumenical Bishop at Rome. 
Parliament understands this well, for it exclaims 
against the Sacerdotal principle. Here, for a second 
reason, if our Divine Master has given those great 
powers to the Church, which ancient Christianity tes- 
tifies, we see why His Providence has also provided 
that the exercise of them should be concentrated in 
one see. 

But, anyhow, the progress of concentration was not 
the work of the Pope; it was brought about by the 
changes of times and the vicissitudes of nations. It 
was not his fault that the Vandals swept away the Af- 
rican sees, and the Saracens those of Syria and Asia 
Minor, or that Constantinople and its dependencies 
became the creatures of Imperialism, or that France, 
England, and Germany would obey none but the 
author of their own Christianity, or that clergy and 
people at a distance were obstinate in sheltering them- 
selves under th^ majesty of Rome against their own 
fierce kings and nobles or imperious bishops, even to 
the imposing forgeries on the world and on the Pope 
in justification of their proceedings. All this will be 
fact, whether the Popes were ambitious or not ; and 
still it will be fact that the issue of that great change 
was a great benefit tp the whole of Europe. No one 
but a Master, who was a thousand bishops in himself 
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at ance, could bave tamed and controiied, as the 
Pope did, the great and little tyrants of the middle 
age. 

3. This is generally confessed now, even by Pro- 
testant historians, viz., that the concentration of ec- 
clesiastical power in those centuries was simply neces- 
sary for the civilization of Europe. Of course it does 
not follow that the benefits rendered then to the 
European commonwealth by the political supremacy 
of the Pope, would, if he was still supreme, be ren- 
dered in time to come. I have no wish to make 
assumptions ; yet conclusions short of this will be un- 
favourable to Mr. Gladstone's denunciation of him. 
We reap the fruit at this day of his services in the 
past. With the purpose of showing this I make a 
rather long extract from Dean Milman's ** Latin Chris- 
tianity ; ** he is speaking of the era of Gregory I., and 
\\t says, the Papacy, ** was the only power which lay not 
entirely ami absolutely prostrate before the disasters 
of the times— a power which had an inherent 
strength, and might resume its majesty. It was this 
power which was most imperatively required to pre- 
serve all which was to survive out of the crumbling 
wreck of Roman civilization. To Western Christianity 
was absolutely necessary a centre, standing alone, 
strong in traditionary reverence, and in acknowledged 
claims to supremacy. Even the perfect organization 
of the Christian hierarchy might in all human probabi- 
lity have fallen to pieces in perpetual conflict : it rnight 
have degenerated into a half secular feudal caste, with 
hereditary benefices more and more entirely subservi- 
ent to the civil authority, a priesthood of each nation 
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or each tribe, gradually sinking to the intellectual or 
religious level of the nation or tribe. On the rise of a 
power both controlling and conservative hung, hu- 
manly speaking, the life and death of Christianity — of 
Christianity as a permanent, aggressive, expansive, 
and, to a certain extent, uniform system. There must 
be a counterbalance to barbaric force, to the unavoid- 
able anarchy of Teutonism, with its tribal, or at the 
utmost, national independence, forming a host of small, 
conflicting, antagonistic kingdoms. All Europe would 
have been what England was under the Octarchy, what 
Germany was when her emperors were weak ; and even 
her emperors she owed to Rome, to the Church, to 
Christianity. Providence might have otherwise or- 
dained ; but it is impossible for a man to imagine by 
what other organising or consolidating force the com- 
monwealth of the Western nations could have grown 
up to a discordant, indeed, and conflicting league, but 
still a league, with that unity and conformity of man- 
ners, usages, laws, religion, which have made their 
rivalries, oppugnancies, and even their long ceaseless 
wars, on the whole to issue in the noblest, highest, 
most intellectual form of civilization known to man . . . 
It is impossible to conceive what had been the con- 
fusion, the lawlessness, the chaotic state of the middle 
ages, without the medieval Papacy ; and of the me- 
dieval Papacy the real father is Gregory the Great. 
In all his predecessors there was much of the un- 
certainty and indefiniteness of a new dominion . . . 
Gregory is the Roman altogether merged in the 
Christian Bishop. It is a Christian dominion, of which 
he lays the foundations in the Eternal City, not the 
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old Rome, associating Christian influence to her an- 
cient title of sovereignty.*' (Vol. i., p. 401, 2.) 

4. From Gregory 1. to Innocent III. is six hundred 
years ; — a very fair portion of the world's history, to 
have passed in doing good of primary importance to a 
wkole continent, and that the continent of Europe ; 
good, by which all nations and their governors, all 
statesmen and legislatures, are the gainers. And, 
again, should it not occur to Mr. Gladstone that these 
services were rendered to mankind by means of those 
very instruments of power on which he thinks it pro- 
per to pour contempt as " rusty tools?" The right to 
warn and punish powerful men, to excommunicate 
kings, to preach aloud truth and justice to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, to denounce immoral doctrines, to 
strike at rebellion in the garb of heresy, were the very 
weapons by which Europe was brought into a civilized 
condition ; yet he calls them ** rusty tools " which need 
** refurbishing." Does he wish then that such high ex- 
pressions of ecclesiastical displeasure, such sharp penal- 
ties, should be of daily use ? If they are rusty, because 
they have been long without using, then have they 
ever been rusty. Is a Council a rusty tool, because 
none had been held, till 1870, since the sixteenth cen- 
tury ? or because there had been but nineteen in 1,900 
years ? How many times is it in the history of Chris- 
tianity that the Pope has solemnly drawn and exer- 
cised his sword upon a king or an emperor ? If an ex- 
traordinary weapon must be a rusty tool, I suppose 
Gregory VII. 's sword was not keen enough for the 
German Henry ; and the seventh Pius too used a rusty 
tool in his excommunication of Napoleon. How could 
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Mr. Gladstone ever ** fondly think that Rome had dis- 
used ** her weapons, and that they had hung up as 
antiquities and curiosities in her celestial armoury, — - 
or, in his own words, as " hideous mummies,*' p. 46, — - 
when the passage of arms between the great Conqueror 
and the aged Pope was so close upon his memory ! 
Would he like to see a mummy come to life again ? 
That unexpected miracle actually took place in the 
first years of this century. Gregory was considered to 
have done an astounding deed in the middle ages, 
when he brought Henry, the German Emperor, to do 
penance and shiver in the Isnow at Canossa ; but Na- 
poleon had his snow-penance too, and that with an 
actual interposition of Providence in the infliction of 
it. I describe it in the words of Alison : — 

*' *' What does the Pope mean,* said Napoleon to 
Eugene, in July, 1807, *by the threat of excommuni-, 
eating me ? does he think the world has gone back a 
thousand years ? Does he suppose the arms will fall 
from the hands of my soldiers ? ' Within two years 
after these remarkable words were written, the Pope 
did excommunicate him, in return for the confiscation 
of his whole dominions, and in less than four years 
more, the arms did fall from the hands of his soldiers; 
and the hosts, apparently invincible, which he had col- 
lected were dispersed and ruined by the blasts of win- 
ter. * The weapons of the soldiers,* says Segur, la de- 
scribing the Russian retreat, * appeared of an insupport- 
able weight to their stiffened arms. During their fre- 
quent falls they fell from their hands, and destitute of 
the power of raising them from the ground, they were 
left in the snow. They did not throw them away: 
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famine and cold tore them from their grasp/ * The 
soldiers could no longer hold their weapons/ says Sal- 
gues, * they fell from the hands even of the bravest and 
most robust. The muskets dropped from the frozen 
arms of those who bore them.' ** ^Hist. ch. Ix., 9th ed.) 

Alison adds — ** There is something in these marvel- 
lous coincidences beyond the operations of chance, and 
which even a Protestant historian feels himself bound 
to mark for the observation of future ages. The world 
has not gone back a thousand years, but that Being 
existed with whom a thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years." As He was with 
Gregory in 1077, so He was.with Pius in 1812, and He 
will be with some future Pope again, when the necessity 
shall come. 

5. In saying this, I am far from saying that Popes 
are never in the wrong, and are never to be resisted, or 
that their excommunications always avail. I am not 
bound to defend the policy or the acts of particular 
Popes, whether before or after the great revolt from 
their authority in the 16th century. There is no reason 
that I should contend, and I do not contend, for in- 
stance, that they at all times have understood our own 
people, our national character and resources, and our 
position in Europe*; or that they have never suffered 
froni bad counsellors or misinformation. I say this the 
more freely, because Urban VHL, about the year 1641 
or 1642, blamed the policy of some Popes of the pre- 
ceding century in their dealings with our country.* 

* " When he was urged to excommunicate the Kings of France 
and Sweden, he made answer, ' We may declare them excommuni* 
cate, as Pius V. declared Queen Elizabeth of England, and before him 
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But, whatever we are bound to allow to Mr. Glad- 
stone on this head, that does not warrant the passionate 
invective against the Holy See and us individually, 
which he has carried on through sixty-four pages. 
What we have a manifest right to expect from him is 
lawyer-like exactness and logical consecutiveness in his 
impeachment of us. The heavier that is, the less does 
it need the exaggerations of a great orator. If the 
Pope's conduct towards us three centuries ago has 
righteously wiped out the memory of his earlier bene- 
fits, yet he should have a fair trial. The more intoxi- 
cating was his solitary greatness, when it was in the 
zenith, the greater consideration should be shown to- 
wards him in his present temporal humiliation, when 
concentration of ecclesiastical functions in one majj, 
does but make him, in the presence of the haters of 
Catholicism, what a Roman Emperor contemplated, 
when he wished all his subjects had but one neck that 
he might destroy them by oqe blow. Surely, in the 
trial of so august a criminal, one might have hoped, at 
least, to have found gravity and measure in language, 
and calmness in tone — not a pamphlet written as if on 
impulse, in defence of an incidental parenthesis in a 
previous publication, and then, after having been mul- 
tiplied in 22,(XX) copies, appealing to the lower classes 
in the shape of a sixpenny tract, the lowness of the 

Clement VII. the King of England, Henry VIII. . . but with what 
success ? The whole world can tell. We yet bewail it with tears of 
blood. Wisdom does not teach us to imitate Pius V. or Clement 
VII., but Paul V. who, in the beginning, being many times urged by 
the Spaniards to excommunicate James King of England, never 
would consent to it ' " (State Paper Office, Italyy 1641-1662). Vide 
Mr. Simpson's very able and careful life of Campion, 1867, p. 371. 
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price indicating the width of the circulation. Surely 
Nana Sahib will have more justice done to him by the 
English people, than has been shown to the Father of 
European civilization. 

6. I have been referring to the desolate state in 
which the Holy See has been cast during the last 
years, such that the Pope, huhianly speaking, is at the 
mercy of his enemies, and morally a prisoner in his 
palace. A state of such secular feebleness cannot last 
for ever; sooner or later there will be, in the divine 
mercy, a change for the better, and the Vicar of Christ 
will no longer be a mark for insult and indignity. But 
one thing, except by an almost miraculous interposi- 
tion, cannot be ; and that is, a return to the universal 
religious sentiment, the public opinion, of the medieval 
time. The Pope himself calls those centuries " the 
ages of faith.** Such endemic faith may certainly be 
decreed for some future time ; but, as far as we have 
the means of judging at present, centuries must run 
out first. Even in'the fourth century the ecclesiastical 
privileges, claimed on the one hand, granted on the 
other, came into effect more or less under two condi- 
tions, that they were recognized by public law, and 
that they had the consent of the Christian populations. 
Is there any chance whatever, except by miracles 
which were* not granted then, that the public law and 
the inhabitants of Europe will allow the Pope that 
exercise of his rights, which they allowed him as a 
matter of course in the nth and I2th centuries? If 
the whole world will at once answer No, it is surely in- 
opportune to taunt us with the acts of medieval Popes 
in the case of certain princes and nobles, when the 
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sentiment of Europe was radically Papal. How does 
the past bear upon the present in this nratter. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone is in earnest alarm, earnest with the 
earnestness which distinguishes him as a statesman, at 
the harm which society^ may receive from the Pope, at 
a time when the Pope can do nothing. He grants (p. 
46) that *' the fears are visionary . . . that either for- 
eign foe or domestic treason can, at the bidding of the 
Court of Rome, disturb these peaceful shores ; " he 
allows that " in the middle ages the Popes contended^ 
not by direct action of fleets and armies," but mainly 
" by interdicts,*- p. 35. Yet, because men then believed 
in interdicts, though now they don't, therefore the 
civil Power is to be roused against the Pope. But his 
animus is bad ; his animus ! what can animus do with- 
out matter to work upon? Mere animus^ like big 
words, breaks no bones. 

As if to answer Mr. Gladstone by anticipation, and 
to allay his fears, the Pope made a declaration three 
years ago on the subject, which, stYange to say, Mr. 
Gladstone quotes without perceiving that it tells 
against the very argument, which he brings it to corro- . 
borate;— that is, except as the Pope's animus goes. 
Doubtless he would wish to have the place in the poli- 
tical world which his predecessors had, because it was 
given to him by Providence, and is conducive to the 
highest interests of mankind ; but he distinctly tells 
us that he has not got it, and cannot have it, till a time 
comes, of the prospect of which we are as good judges 
as he can be, and which we say cannot come, at least 
for centuries. He speaks of what is his highest poli- 
tical power, that of interposing in the quarrel between 
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a prince and his subjects, and of declaring upon appeal 
made to him from them, that the Prince had or had 
not forfeited their allegiance. This power, most rarely 
exercised, and on very extraordinary occasions, and 
without any aid of infallibility in the exercise of it, 
any more than the civil power possesses that aid, it is 
not necessary for any Catholic to believe ; and I sup- 
pose, comparatively speaking, few Catholics do believe 
it ; to be honest, I must say, I do ; that is, under the 
conditions which the Pope himself lays down in the 
declaration to which I have referred, his answer to the 
address of the Academia. He speaks of his right " to 
depose sovereigns, and release the people from the 
obligation of loyalty, a right which had undoubtedly 
sometimes been exercised in crucial circumstances," 
and he says, " This right {dirittd) in those ages of faith, 
— (which discerned in the Pope, what he is, that is to 
say, the Supreme Judge of Christianity, and recog- 
nized the advantages of his tribunal in the great con- 
tests of peoples and sovereigns) — was freely extended, 
— (aided indeed as a matter of duty by the public law 
{dirittd) and by the common consent of peoples) — to the 
most important {i piu gravi) interests of states and 
their rulers." (Guardian, iVi?!/. 11, 1874.) 

Now let us observe how the Pope restrains the 
exercise of this right. He calls it his right — that is, in 
the sense in which right in one party is correlative with 
duty in the other, so that, when the duty is not ob- 
served, the right cannot be brought into exercise ; and 
this is precisely what he goes on to intimate ; for he 
lays down the conditions of that exercise. First it can 
only be exercised in rare and critical circumstances 
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{supreme circonstanze^ i piu gravi inter essi\ Next he 
refers to his being the supreme judge of Christianity, 
and to his decision as coming from a tribunal ; his pre- 
rogative then is not a mere arbitrary power, but must 
be exercised by a process of law and a formal examina- 
tion of the case, and in the presence and the hearing 
of the two parties interested in it. Also in this limi- 
tation is implied that the Pope's definitive sentence 
involves an appeal to the supreme standard of right and 
wrong, the moral law, as its basis and rule, and must 
contain the definite reasons on which it decides in 
favour of the, one party or the other. Thirdly, the ex- 
ercise of this right is limited to the ages of faith ; ages 
which, on theone hand, inscribed it among the provisions 
of they«j publicum, and on the other so fully recog- 
nized the benefits it conferred, as to be able to enforce 
it by the common consent of the peoples. These last 
words should be dwelt on : it is no consent which is 
merely local, as of one country, of Ireland or of Bel- 
gium, if that were probable ; but a united consent of 
various nations, of Europe, for instance, as a common- 
wealth, of which the Pope was the head. Thirty years 
ago we heard much of the Pope being made the head 
of an Italian confederation : no word came from Eng- 
land against such an arrangement. It was possible, 
because the members of it were all of one reli- 
gion ; and in like manner a European commonwealth 
would be reasonable, if Europe were of one religion. 
Lastly, the Pope declares with indignation that a Pope 
is not infallible in the exercise of this right ; such a 
notion is an invention of the enemy; he calls it 
** malicious.*' 
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But one attribute the Church has, and the Pope as 
head of the Church, whether he be in high estate, as 
this world goes, or not, whether he has temporal pos- 
sessions or not, whether he is in honour or dishonour, 
whether he is at home or driven about, whether those 
special claims of which I have spoken are allowed or 
not, — and that is Sovereignty. As God has sovereignty, 
though He may be disobeyed or disbwned, so has His 
Vicar upon earth ; and further than this, since Catholic 
populations are found everywhere, he ever will be in 
fact lord of a vast empire ; as lafge in numbers, as far 
spreading as the British ; and all his acts are sure to be 
such as are in keeping with the position of one who is 
thus supremely exalted. 

I beg not to be interrupted here, as many a reader 
will interrupt me in his thoughts ; 'for I am using these 
words, not at random, but as the commencement of a 
long explanation, and, in a certain sense, limitation, of 
what I have hitherto been saying concerning the Church's 
and the Pope's power. To this task the remaining 
pages, which I have to address to your Grace, will be 
directed ; and I trust that Jt will tufh out, when I come 
to the end of them, that, by first stating fully what the 
Pope's claims are, I shall be able most clearly to show 
what he does not claim. 

Now the key-note of Mr. Gladstone's Pamphlet is 
this ; — that, since the Pope claims infallibility in faith 

<9 
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and morals, and since there are no *** departments and 
functions of human life which do not and cannot fall 
within the domain of morals/* p. 36, and since he claims 
also ** the domain of all that concerns the government 
and discipline of the Church/' and moreover, ** claims 
the power of determining the limits of those domains/' 
and " does not sever them, by any acknowledged or 
intelligible line from the domains of civil duty and alle- 
giance," p. 45, therefore Catholics are moral and men- 
tal slaves, and " e\ ery convert and member of the 
Pope's Church places his loyalty and civil duty at the 
mercy of another," p. 45. 

I admit Mr. Gladstone's premisses, but I reject his 
conclusion ; and now I am going to show why I reject 
it. 

In doing this, I shall, with him, put. aside for the 
present the Pope's prerogative of infallibility in gene- 
ral enunciations, whether of faith or morals, and con- 
fine myself to the consideration of his authority (in 
respect to which he is not infallible) in matters of daily 
conduct, and of our duty of obedience to him. 
*' There is something wider still," he says, (thati the 
claim of infallibility), " and that is the claim to an 
Absolute and entire Obedience," p. 37. ** Little does 
it matter to- me, whether my Superior claims infalli- 
bility, so long as he is entitled to demand and exact 
conformity," p. 39. He speaks of a third province 
being opened, *' not indeed to the abstract assertion 
of Infallibility, but to the far more practical and de- 
cisive demand of Absolute Obedience," p. 4r, "the 
Absolute Obedience, at the peril of salvation, of every 
member of his communion," p. 42. 
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Now, I proceed to examine this large, direct, reli- 
gious sovereignty of the Pope, both in its relation to 
his subjects, and to the Civil Power ; but first, I beg 
to be allowed to say just one word on the principle of 
obedience itself, that is, by way of inquiry, whether it 
is or is not now a religious duty. 

Is there then such a duty at all as obedience to 
ecclesiastical authority now? or is it one of those 
obsolete ideas, which are swept away, as unsightly 
cobwebs, by the New Civilization ? Scripture says, 
" Remember them which have the rule over you, who 
have spoken unto you the word of God, whose faith 
follow." And, ** Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves ; for they watch for your 
souls^ as they that must give account, that they may 
do it with joy and not with grief; for that is unprofit- 
able for you." The margin in the Protestant Version 
reads, ** those who are your guides ; " and the word 
may also be translated ** leaders." Well, as rulers, or 
guides and leaders, whichever word be right, they are 
to be obeyed. Now Mr. Gladstone dislikes our way of 
fulfilling this precept, whether as regards our choice of 
ruler and leader, or our ** Absolute Obedience" to 
him ; but he does not give us his own. Is there any 
liberalistic reading of the Scripture passage ? Or are 
the words only for the benefit of the poor and igno- 
rant, not for the Schola (as it may be called) of politi- 
cal and periodical writers, not for individual members 
of Parliament, not /or statesmen and Cabinet ministers, 
and people of Progress ? Which party then is the 
more " Scriptural," those who recognize and carry out 
in their conduct texts like these, or those who don't ? 
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May not we Catholics claim some mercy from Mr. 
Gladstone, though we be faulty in the object and the 
manner of our obedience, since in a lawless day an 
object and a manner of obedience we have ? Can we 
be blamed, if, arguing from those texts which say that 
ecclesiastical authority comes from above, we obey it 
in that one form in which alone we find it on earth, 
in that only person who claims it of us, among all 
the notabilities of this nineteenth century into which 
wc have been born ? The Pope has no rival in his 
claim upon us ; nor is it our doing ""that his claim has 
been made and allowed for centuries upon centuries, 
and that it was he who m'ade the Vatican decrees, and 
not they him. If we give him up, to whom shall we 
go? Can we dress up any civil functionaiy in the vest- 
ments of divine authority? Can I, for instance, fol- 
low the faith, can I put my soul into the hands, of our 
gracious Sovereign? or of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury? or of the Bishop of Lincoln, albeit he is not 
broad and low, but high ? Catholics have ** done what 
they could,'* — all that any one could : and it should be 
Mr. Gladstone's business, before telling us that we are 
slaves, because we obey the Pope, first of all to tear 
away those texts from the Bible. 

With this preliminary remark, I proceed to consider 
whether the PojJe's authority is either a slavery to his 
subjects, or a menace to the Civil Power ; and first, as 
to his power over his flock. 

I. Mr. Gladstone says that " the Pontiff declares to 
belong to him the supreme direction of Catholics in re- 
spect to all duty,** p. 37. Supreme direction ; true, 
but ** supreme ** is not '' minute,** nor does ** dircc- 
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tion *' mean supervision or " management/* Take the 
parallel of human law ; the Law is supreme^ and the 
Law directs our conduct under the manifold circum- 
stances in which we have to act, and must be abso- 
lutely obeyed ; 'but who therefore says that the Law 
has the ** supreme direction" of us? The State, as 
well as the Church, has the power at its will of im- 
posing laws upon us, laws bearing on our moral duties, 
our daily conduct,' affecting our actions in various ways, 
and circumscribing our liberties; yet no one would 
say that the Law, after all, with all its power in the 
abstract and its executive vigour in fact, interferes 
either with our comfort or our conscience. There are 
numberless laws about property, landed and personal, 
titles, tenures, trusts, wills, covenants, contracts, part- 
nerships, money transactions, life-insurances, taxes, 
trade, navigation, education, sanitary measures, tres- 
passes, nuisances, all in addition to the criminal law. 
Law, to apply Mr. Gladstone's words, ** is the shadow 
that cleaves to us, go where we will.** Moreover, it 
varies year after year, and refuses to give any pledge 
of fixedness or finality. Nor can any one tell what re- 
straint is to come next, perhaps painful personally to 
himself. Nor are its enactments easy of interpretation ; 
for actual cases, with the speeches and opinions of 
counsel, and the decisions of judges, must prepare the 
raw material, as it proceeds from the legislature, before 
it can be rightly understood ; so that " the glorious 
uncertainty of the Law " has become a proverb. And, 
after all, no one is sure of escaping its penalties with- 
out the assistance of lawyers, and that in such private 
and personal matters that the lawyers are, as by an 
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imperative duty, bound to a secrecy which even courts 
of justice respect. And then,' besides the Statute Law, 
there is the common and traditional ; and, below this, 
usage. Is not all this enough to try the temper of a 
free-born Englishman, and to make him cry out with 
Mr. Gladstone, ** Three-fourths of my life are handed 
over to the Law ; I care not to ask if there be dregs 
or tatters of human life, such as can escape from the 
description and boundary of Parliamentary tyranny? " 
Yet, though we may dislike it, though we may at times 
suffer from it ever so much, who does not see that the 
thraldom and irksomeness are nothing compared with 
the great blessings which the Constitution and Legis- 
lature secure to us ? 

Such is the jurisdiction which the Law exercises 
over us. What rule does the Pope claim which can be 
compared to its strong and its long arm? What inter- 
ference with our liberty of judging and acting in our 
daily work, in our course of life, comes to us from him ? 
Really, at first sight, I have not known where to look 
for instances of his actual interposition in our private 
affairs, for it is our routine of personal duties about 
which I am now speaking. Let us see how we stand 
in this matter. 

We are guided in our ordinary duties by the books 
of moral theology, which are drawn up by theologians 
of authority and experience, as an instruction for our 
Confessors. These books are based on the three Chris- 
tian foundations of Faith, Hope, and Charity, on the 
Ten Commandments, and on the six Precepts of the 
Church, which relate to the observance of Sunday, of 
fast days, of confession and communion, and, in on^ 
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shape or other, to paying tithes. A great number of 
possible cases are noted under these heads, and in diffi- 
cult questions a variety of opinions are given, with 
plain directions, when it is that private Catholics are at 
liberty to choose for themselves whatever answer they 
like best, and when they are bound to follow some one 
of them io particular. Reducible as these directions in 
detail are to the few and simple heads which I have 
mentioned, they are little more than reflexions and 
memoranda 'of our moral sense, unlike the positiv^e 
enactments of the Legislature ; and, on the whole, pre- 
sent to us no difficulty — though now and then some 
critical question may arise, and some answer may be 
given (just as by the private conscience) which it is 
difficult to us or painful to accept. And again, cases 
may occur now and then, when our private judgment 
differs from what is set down in theological works, but 
even then it does not 'follow at once that our private 
judgment -must give way, for those books are no utter- 
ance of Papal authority. 

And this is the point to which I am coming. So 
little does the Pope come into this whole system of 
moral theology by which (as by our conscience) our 
lives are regulated, that the weight of his hand upon 
us, as private men, is absolutely unappreciable. I have 
had a difficulty where to find a measure or gauge of 
his interposition. At length I have looked through 
Busenbaum*s ** Medulla," to ascertain what light such 
a book would throw upon the question. It is a book 
of casuistry for the use of Confessors, running to 700 
pages, and is a large repository of answers made by 
various theologians on points of conscience, and gen- 
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erally of duty. It was first published in 1645 — my own 
edition is of 1844 — and in the latter are marked those 
propositions, bearing on subjects treated in it, which 
have been condemned by Popes in the intermediate 
200 years. On turning over the pages I find they are 
in all between 50 and 60. This list includes matters 
sacramental, ritual, ecclesiastical, monastic, and disci- 
plinarian, as well as moral, — relating to the duties of 
ecclesiastics and regulars, of parish priests, and of pro- 
fessional men, as well as of private Catholics. And 
the condemnations relate for the most part to mere 
occasional details of duty, and are in reprobation of 
the lax or wild notions of speculative casuists, so that 
they are rather restraints upon theologians than upon 
laymen. For instance, the following are some of the 
propositions condemned: — **The ecclesiastic, who on 
a certain day is hindered from saying Matins and 
Lauds, is not bound to say, if he can, the remaining 
hours ; *' " Where there is good cause, it is lawful tb 
swear without the purpose of swearing, whether the 
matter is of light or grave moment;** '* Domestics 
may steal from their masters, in compensation for their 
service, which they think greater than their wages ; " 
** It is lawful for a public man to kill an opponent, 
who tries to fasten a calumny upon him, if he can- 
not otherwise escape the ignominy.** I have taken 
these instances at random. It must be granted, I 
think, that in the long course of 200 years the amount 
of the Pope's authoritative enunciations has not been 
such as to press heavily on the back of the private 
Catholic. He leaves us surely far more than that 
** one fourth of the department of conduct,** which Mr. 
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Gladstone allows us. Indeed, if my account and 
specimens of his sway over us in morals be correct, I 
do not see what he takes away at all from our private 
consciences, 

Mr. Gladstone says that the Pope virtually claims 
to himself the wide domain of conduct, and therefore 
that we are his slaves: — let us see if another illustra- 
tion or parallel will not show this to be a non-^ 
sequitur. Suppose a man, who is in the midst of vari- 
ous and important lines of business, has a medical 
adviser, in whom he has full confidence, as knowing 
well his constitution. This adviser keeps a careful and 
anxious eye upon him ; and, as an honest man, says to 
him, ** You must not go off on a journey to-day,** or 
"you must take some days' rest,*' or "you must at- 
tend to your diet.** Now, this is not a fair parallel to 
the Pope*s hold upon us ; for he does not speak to us 
personally but to all, and in speaking definitely qn 
ethical subjects, what he propounds must relate to 
things good and bad in themselves, not to things acci- 
dental, changeable, and of mere expedience ; so that 
the argument which I am drawing from the case of a 
medical adviser is k fortiori in its character. However, 
I say that, though a medical man exercises a ** su- 
preme direction ** of those who put themselves under 
him, yet we do not therefore say, even of him, that he 
interferes with our daily conduct, and that we are his 
slaves. He certainly does thwart many of our wishes 
and purposes ; in a true sense we are at his mercy ; he 
may interfere any day, suddenly; he will not, he can- 
not, draw any line between his action and our action. 
The same journey, the same press of business, the same 
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indulgence at table, which he passes over one year, he 
sternly forbids the next. If Mr. Gladstone's argument 
is good* he has a finger in all the commercial transac- 
tions of the great merchant or financier who has 
chosen him. But surely there is a simple fallacy here. 
Mr. Gladstone asks us whether our political and civil 
life is not at the Pope's mercy ; every act, he says, of 
at least three-quarters of the day, is under his control. 
No, not every ^ but any^ and this is all the difference — 
that is, we have no guarantee given us that there will 
never be a case, when the Pope's general utterances 
may come to have a bearing upon some personal act 
of ours. In the same way we are all of us in this age 
under the control of public opinion and the public 
prints ; nay, much more intimately so. Journalism can 
be and is very personal ; and, when it is in the right, 
more powerful just now than any Pope ; yet we do not 
go into fits, as if we were slaves, because we are under 
a surveillance much more like tyranny than any sway, 
so indirect, so practically limited, so gentle, as his is. 
But it seems the cardinal point of our slavery lies, 
not simply in the domain of morals, but in the Pope's 
general authority over us in all things whatsoever. This 
count in his indictment Mr. Gladstone founds on a 
passage in the third chapter of the Pastor ceternuSy in 
which the Pope, speaking of the Pontifical jurisdiction, 
says : — ** Towards it (erga quam) pastors and people 
of whatsoever rite or dignity, each and all, are bound 
by the duty of hierarchical subordination and true 
obedience, not only in matters which pertain to faith 
and morals, but also in those which pertain to the dis- 
cipline and the regimen of the Church spread through- 
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out the world ; so that, unity with the Roman Pontiff 
(both of communion and of profession of the same 
faith) being preserved, the Church of Christ may be 
ofte flock under one supreme Shepherd. This is the 
doctrine of Catholic truth, from which no one can de- 
viate without loss of faith and salvation." 

On Mr. Gladstone's use of this passage I observe 
first, that he leaves out a portion of it which has much 
to do with the due understanding of it (ita ut custodita, 
etc.) Next, he speaks of ** absolute obedience " so often, 
that any reader, who had not the passage before him, 
would think that the word " absolute *' was the Pope's 
word, not his. Thirdly, three times (at pp. 38, 41, and 
42) does he make the Pope say that no one can disobey 
him without risking his salvation, whereas what the 
Pope does say is, that no one can disbelieve the duty of 
otedience and unity without such risk. And fourthly, 
in order to carry out this false sense, or rather to hin- 
der its being evidently impossible, he mistranslates, p. 
38, " doctrina " (Haec est doctrina)by the word "rule." 

But his chief attack is directed to the words " dis- 
ciplina " and " regimen." ** Thus," he says, ** are 
swept into the Papal net whole multitudes of facts, 
whole systems of government, prevailing, though in 
different degrees, in every country of the world," p. 41. 
That is, disciplina and regimeft are words of such lax, 
vague, indeterminate meaning, that under them any 
matters can be slipped in Vhich maybe required for 
the Pope's purpose in this or that country, such as, to 
take Mr. Gladstone's instances, blasphemy, poor-relief, 
incorporation and mortmain ; as if no definitions were 
contained in our theological and ecclesiastical works of 
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words in such common use, and as if in consequence 
the Pope was at liberty to give them any sense of his 
own. As to discipline, Fr. Perrone says ** Discipline 
comprises the exterior worship of God, the liturgy, 
sacred rites, psalmody, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the canonical form of sacred elections and the 
institution of ministers, vows, feast-days, and the like ;*' 
all of them (observe) matters internal to the Church,- 
and without any relation to the Civil Power and civil 
affairs. Perrone adds, ** Ecclesiastical discipline is a 
practical and external rule, prescribed by the Church, 
in order to retain the faithful in their faith^ and the 
more easily lead them on to eternal liappiness^' PrtzL 
TheoL t. 2, p. 381, 2d ed., 1841. Thus discipline is in 
no sense a political instrument,except as the profession 
of our faith may accidentally become political. In the 
same sense Zallinger: ** The Roman Pontiff has by 
divine right the power of passing universal laws per- 
taining to the discipline of the Church ; for instance, to 
divine worship, sacred rites, the ordination and manner 
of life of the clergy, the order of the ecclesiastical re- 
gimen, and the right administration of the temporal 
possessions of the Church." — Jtir. Eccles., lib. 1., t. 2, 
§121. 

So too the word ** regimen ** has a definite mean- 
ing, relating to a matter strictly internal to the Church ; 
it means government, or the mode or form of govern- 
jnent, or the course of government, and, as, in the in- 
tercourse of nation with nation, the nature of a na- 
tion's government, whether monarchical or republican, 
does nbt come into question, so the constitution of the 
Chiirch simply belongs to it^ nature, not to its exter- 
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nal action. There are indeed aspects of the Church 
which involve relations toward secular powers and to 
nations, as, for instance, its missionary office; but 
regimen has relation to one of its internal character- 
istics, viz., its form of government, whether we call it 
a pure monarchy or with others a monarchy tempered 
by aristocracy. Thus Tournely says, " Three kinds 
of regimen or government are set down by philoso- 
phers, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy," TheoL, 
t. 2, p. loo. Bellarmine says the same, Rom. Pont. i. 
2 ; and Perrone takes it for granted, ibid. pp. 70, 71. 

Now, why does the Pope speak at this time of 
regimen and discipline ? He tells us, in that portion 
of the sentence, which, thinking it of no account, Mr. 
Gladstone has omitted. . The Pope tells us that all 
Catholics should recollect their duty of obedience to 
him, not only in faith and morals, but in such matters 
of regimen and discipline as belong to the universal 
Church, " so that unity with the Roman Pontiff, both 
of communion and of profession of the same faith be- 
ing preserved, the Church of Christ may be one flock 
under one supreme Shepherd.*' I consider this pas- 
sage to be especially aimed at Nationalism : ** Recol- 
lect," the Pope seems to say, ** the Church is one, and 
that, not only in faith and morals, for schismatics may 
profess a.s much as this, but one, wherever it is, all 
over the world ; and not only one, but one and the 
same, bound together by its one regimen and disci- 
pline, and by the same regimen and discipline, — the 
same rites, the same sacraments, the samfe usages, and 
the same one Pastor; and in these bad times it is 
necessary for all Catholics to recollect, that this doc- 
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trine of the Church's individuality and, as it were, per- 
sonality, is not a mere received opinion or understand- 
ing, which may be entertained or not, as we please, but 
is a fundamental, necessary truth.'* This being, speak- 
ing under correction, the drift of the passage, I observe 
that the words " spread throughout the world " or 
" universal " are so far from turning ** discipline and 
regimen ** into what Mr. Gladstone calls a " net,*' that 
they contract the range of both of them, not including, 
as he would have it, ** marriage ** here, "blasphemy" 
there, and " poor-relief" in a third country, but noting 
and specifying that one and the same structure of 
laws, rites, rules of government, independency, every- 
where, of which the Pope himself is the centre and 
life. And surely this is what every one of us will say 
with the Pope, who is not an Erastian, and who be- 
lieves that the Gospel is no mere philosophy thrown 
upon the world at large, no mere quality of mind and 
thought, no mere beautiful and deep sentiment or sub- 
jective opinion, but a substantive message from above, 
guarded and preserved in a visible polity. 

2. And now I am naturally led on to speak of the 
Pope's supreme authority, such as I have described it, 
in its bearing towards the Civil Power all over the 
world, — various, as the Church is invariable, — a power 
which as truly comes from God, as his own does. 

That collisions can take place between the Holy 
See and national governments the history of fifteen 
hundred years teaches us ; also, that on both sides 
there may occur grievous mistakes. But my question 
all along lies, not with " quicquid delirant reges," but 
with what, under the circumstance of such a collision, 
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is the duty of those who are both children of the Pope 
and subjects of the Civil Power. As to the duty of 
the Civil Power, I have already intimated in my first 
section, that it should treat the Holy See as an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and if this rule had been observed, 
the difficulty to Catholics in a country not Catholic, 
would be most materially lightened. Great Britain 
recognizes and is recognized by the United States ; 
the two powers have ministers at each other's 
courts; here is one standing prevention of seri- 
ous quarrels. Misunderstandings between the two 
co-ordinate powers may arise ; but there follow 
explanations, removals of the causes of offence, 
acts of restitution. In actual collisions, there are con- 
ferences, compromises, arbitrations. Now the point 
to observe here is, that in such cases neither party 
gives up its abstract rights, but neither party practi- 
cally insists on them. And each party thinks itself in 
the right in the particular case, protests against any 
other view, but still concedes. Neither party says, " I 
will not make it up with you, till you draw an intelli- 
gible line between your domain and mine." I suppose 
in the Geneva arbitration, though we gave way, we 
still thought that, in our conduct in the American civil 
war, we had acted within our rights. I say all this in 
answer to Mr. Gladstone's challenge to us to draw the 
line between the Pope's domain and the State's do- 
main in civil or political questions. Many a private 
American, I suppose, lived in London and Liverpool, 
all through the correspondence between our Foreign 
Office and the government of the United States, and 
Mr. Gladstone never addressed any expostulation to 
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them, or told them they had lost their moral freedom 
because they took part with their own government. 
The French, when their late war began, did sweep their 
German sojourners out of France, (the number, as I 
recollect, was very great,) but they were not considered 
to have done themselves much credit by such an act. 
When we went to war with Russia, the English in St. 
Petersburg made an address, I think to the Emperor, 
asking for his protection, and he gave it ; — I don't sup- 
pose they pledged themselves to the Russian view of 
the war, nor would he have called them slaves instead 
of patriots, if they had refused to do so. Suppose 
England were to send her Ironclads to support Italy 
against the Pope and his allies, English Catholics 
would be very indignant, they would take part with 
the Pope before the war began, they would use all con^ 
stitutional means to hinder it ; but who believes that, 
when they were once in the war, their action would be 
anything else than prayers and exertions for a termina- 
tion of It ? What reason is there for saying that they 
would commit themselves to any step of a treasonable 
nature, any more than loyal Germans, had they been 
allowed to remain in France? Yet, because those 
Germans would not relinquish their allegiance to their 
country, Mr. Gladstone, were he consistent, would at 
once send them adrift. 

Of course it will be said that in these cases, there 
IS no double allegiance, and again that the German 
government did not call upon them, as the Pope might 
call upon English Catholics, nay command them, to 
take a side ; but my argument at least shows this, that 
till there comes to us a special, direct command from 
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the Pope to oppose our country', we need not be said 
to have *' placed our loyalty and civil duty at the mercy 
of another/* p. 45. It is strange that a great states- 
man, versed in the new and true philosophy of com- 
promise, instead of taking a practical view of the actual 
situation, should proceed against us, like a Professor in 
the schools, with the ** parade'* of his ** relentless" 
(and may I add " rusty *' ?) *' logic," p. 23. 

I say, till the Pope told us to exert ourselves for 
his cause in a quarrel with this country, as in the time 
of the Armada, we need not attend to an abstract and 
hypothetical difficulty : — then and not till then. I add, 
as before, that if the Holy See were frankly recognized 
by England, as other Sovereign Powers are, direct 
quarrels between the two powers would in this age of 
the world be rare indeed ; and still rarer, their becom- 
ing so energetic and urgent as to descend into the 
heart of the community, and to disturb 'the consciences 
and the family unity of private Catholics. 

But now, lastly, let us suppose one of these extra- 
ordinary cases of direct and open hostility between the 
two powers actually to occur ; — here first, we must 
bring before us the state of the case. Of course, we 
must recollect, on the one hand, that Catholics are not 
only bound to allegiance to the British Crown, but 
have special privileges as citizens, can meet together, 
speak and pass resolutions, cari vote for members of 
Parliament, and sit in Parliament, and can hold office, 
all which are denied to foreigners sojourning among 
us ; while on the other hand there is the authority of 
the Pope, which, though not ** absolute " even in reli- 
gious matters, as Mr. Gladstone would have it to be. 
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has a call, a supreme call on our obedience. Certainly 
in the event of such a collision of jurisdictions, there 
are cases in which we should obey the Pope and dis- 
obey the State. Suppose, for instance, an Act was 
passed in Parliament, bidding Catholics to attend Pro- 
testant service every week, and the Pope distinctly 
told us not to do so, for it was to violate our duty to 
our faith : — I should obey the Pope and not the Law. 
It will be said by Mr. Gladstone, that such a case is 
impossible. I^know it is; but why ask me for what I 
should do in extreme and utterly improbable cases 
such as this, if my answer cannot help bearing the 
character of an axiom ? It is not my fault that I must 
deal in truisms. The circumferences of State jurisdic- 
tion and of Papal are for the most part quite apart 
from each other ; there are just some few degrees out 
of the 360 in which they intersect, and Mr. Gladstone, 
instead of letting these cases of intersection alone, till 
they occur actually, asks me what I should do, if I 
found myself placed in the space intersected. If I 
must answer then, I should say distinctly that did the 
State tell me in a question of worship to do what the 
Pope told me not to do, I should obey the Pope, and 
should, think it no sin, if I used all the power and the 
influence I possessed as a citizen to prevent such a 
Bill passing the Legislature, and to effect its repeal 
if it did. 

But now, on the other hand, could the case ever 
occur, in which I should act with the Civil Power, and 
not with the Pope ? Now, here again, when I begin 
to imagine instances, Catholics will cry out (as Mr. 
Gladstone in the case I supposed, cried out in the 
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interest of the other side), that instances never can 
occur. I know they cannot ; I know the Pope never 
can do what I am going to suppose ; but then, since it 
cannot possibly happen in fact, there is no harm in 
just saying what I should (hypothetically) do, if it did 
happen. I say then in certain (impossible) cases I 
should side, not with the Pope, but with the Civil 
Power. For instance, I believe members of Parliament, 
or of the Privy Council, take an oath that they would 
not acknowledge the right of succession of a Prince of 
Wales, if he became a Catholic. I should not consider 
the Pope could release me from that oath had I bound 
myself by it. Of course, I might exert myself to the 
utmost to get the act repealed which bound me ; again, 
if I could not, I might retire from Parliament or office, 
and so rid myself of the engagement I had made ; but 
I should be clear that, though the Pope bade all Catho- 
lics to stand firm in one phalanx for the Catholic Suc- 
cession, still, while I remained in my office, or in my 
place in Parliament, I could riot do as he bade me. 

Again, were I actually a soldier or sailor in her 
Majesty's service, and sent to take part in a war which 
I could not in my conscience see to be unjust, and 
should the Pope suddenly bid all Catholic soldiers and 
sailors to retire from the service, here again, taking the 
advice of others, as best I could, I should not obey 
him. 

What is the use of forming impossible cases ? One 
can find plenty of them in books of casuistry, with the 
answers attached in respect to them. In an actual 
case, a Catholic would, of course, not act simply on 
his own judgment ; at the same time, there are suppos- 
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able cases in which he would be obliged to go by \t 
solely — viz., when his conscience could not be reconciled 
to any of the courses of action proposed to him by 
others. 

In support of what I have been saying, I refer to 
one or two weighty authorities : — 

Cardinal Turrecremata says : — " Although it clearly 
follows from the circumstance that the Pope can err at 
times, and command things which must not be done, 
that we are not to be simply obedient to him in all 
things, that does not show that he must not be obeyed 
by all when his commands are good. To know in what 
cases he is to be obeyed and in what not . . it is said 
in the Acts of the Apostles, * One ought to obey God 
rather than man ; ' therefore, were the Pope to com- 
mand anything against Holy Scripture, or the articles 
of faith, or the truth of the Sacraments, or the com- 
mands of the natural or divine law, lie ought not to be • 
obeyed^ but in such commands to be passed over 
(despiciendus),** Summ, de EccL^ pp. 47, 8. 

Bellarmine, speaking of resisting the Pope, says : — 
** In order to resist and defend oneself no authority is 
required. . . Therefore, as it is lawful to resist the 
Pope, if he assaulted a man's person, so it is lawful to 
resist him if he assaulted souls, or troubled the state 
(turbanti rempublicam), and much more if he strove to 
destroy the Church. It is lawful, I say, to resist him, 
by not doing what he commands, and hindering the 
execution of his will,*' de Rom, Pont.^ ii. 29. 

Archbishop Ken rick says : — ** His power was given 
for edification, not for destruction. If he uses it from 
the love of domination (quod absit) scarcely will he 
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ificet with obedient populations.'' — TlieoL Morale t. i., p. 
158. 

When, then, Mr. Gladstone asks Catholics how they 
can obey the Queen and yet obey the Pope, since it 
may happen that the commands of the two authorities 
may clash, I answer, that it is my rule, both to obey 
the one and to obey the other, but that there is no rule 
in this world without exceptions, and if either the 
Pope or the Queen demanded of me an " Absolute 
Obedience," he or she would be transgressing the laws 
of human nature and human society. I give an abso- 
lute obedience to neither. Further, if ever this double 
allegiance pulled me in contrary ways, which in this 
age of the world I think it never will, then I should 
decide according to the particular case, which is be- 
yond all rule, and must be decided on its own merits. 
I should look to see what theologians could do for 
me, what the Bishops and clergy around me, what my 
confessor ; what friends whom I revered : and if, after 
all, I could not take their view of the. matter, then I 
must rule myself by my own judgment and my own 
conscience. But all this is hypothetical and unreal. 

Here, of course, it will be objected to me, that I 
am, after all, having recourse to the Protestant doc- 
trine of Private Judgment ; not so ; it is the Protestant 
doctrine that Private Judgment is our ordinary gwidQ 
in religious matters, but I use it, in the case in ques- 
tion, in very extraordinary and rare, nay, impossible 
emergencies. Do not the highest Tories thus defend 
the substitution of William for James II.? It is a 
great mistake to suppose our state in the Catholic 
Church is so entirely subjected to rule and system, that 
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we are never thrown upon what is called by divines 
** the Providence of God.** The teaching and assist- 
ance of the Church does not supply all conceivable 
needs, but those which are ordinary ; thus, for instance, 
the sacraments are necessary for dying in the grace of 
God and hope of heaven, yet, when they cannot be got, 
acts of hope, faith, and contrition, with the desire for 
those aids which the dying man has not, will convey 
in substance what those aids ordinarily convey. And 
so a Catechumen, not yet baptised, may be saved by 
his purpose and preparation to receive the rite. And 
so, again, though ** Out of the Church there is no sal- 
vation," this does not hold in the case of good men 
who are in invincible ignorance. And so it is also in 
the case of our ordinations ; Chillingworth and Mac- 
aulay say that it is morally impossible that we should 
have kept up for i,8oo years an Apostolical succession 
of ministers without some separation of the chain ; and 
we in answer say that, however true this may be 
humanly speaking, there has been a specid Providence 
over the Church to secure it. Once more, how else 
could private Catholics save their souls when there was 
a Pope and Anti-popes, each severally claiming their 
allegiance ? 



§ s- Conscience. 

It seems, then, that there are extreme cases in 
which Conscience may come into collision with the 
word of a Pope, and is to be followed in spite of that 
word. Now I wish to place this proposition on a 
broader basis, acknowledged by all Catholics, and, in 
order to do this satisfactorily, as I began with the pro- 
phecies of Scripture and the primitive Church, when I 
spoke of the Pope's prerogatives, so now I must begin 
with the Creator and His creature, when I would draw 
out the prerogatives and the supreme authority of 
Conscience. 

I say, then, that the Supreme Being is of a certain 
character, which, expressed in human language, we call 
ethical. He has the attributes of justice, truth, wis* 
dom, sanctity, benevolence and mercy, as eternal char- 
acteristics in His Nature, the very Law of His beine^, 
identical with Himself; and next, when He became 
Creator, He implanted this Law, which is Himself, in 
the intelligence of all His rational creatures. The Di- 
vine Law, then, is the rule of ethical truth, the standard 
of right and wrong, a sovereign, irreversible, absolute 
authority in the presence of men and Angels. " The 
eternal law," says St. Augustine, " is the Divine Reason 
or Will of God, commanding the observance, forbid- 
ding the disturbance, of the natural order of things.'* 
" The natural law," says St. Thomas, ** is an impression 

of the JDivine Light in us, a participation of the_ eternal 
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law in the rational creature.** (Gousset, Tfuol. Moral. 
t. I, pp. 24, etc.) This law, as apprehended in the 
minds of individual men, is called ** conscience \* and, 
though it may sufiFer refraction in passing into the intel- 
lectual medium of each, it is not thereby so affected as 
to lose its character of being the Divine Law, but still 
has, as such, the prerogative of commanding obedience. 
** The Divine Law,** says Cardinal Gousset, ** is the su- 
preme rule of actions ; our thoughts, desires, words, 
acts, all that man is, is subject to the domain of the law 
of God ; and this law is the rule of our conduct by 
means of our conscience. Hence it is never lawful to 
go against our conscience ; as the fourth Lateran coun- 
cil says, * Quidquid fit contra conscientiam, aedificat ad 
gehennam.* ** 

This, I know, is very different from the view ordi- 
narily taken of it, both by the science and literature, 
and by the public opinion, of this day. It is founded 
on the doctrine that conscience is the voice of Qod, 
whereas it is fashionable on all hands now to consider 
it in one way or another a creation of man. Of course, 
there are great and broad exceptions to this statement. 
It is not true of many or most religious bodies of men ; 
especially not of their teachers and ministers. When 
Anglicans, Wesleyans, the various Presbyterian sects in 
Scotland, and other denominations among us, speak of 
conscience, they mean what we mean, the voice of God 
in the nature and heart of man, as distinct from the 
voice of Revelation. They speak of a principle planted 
within us, before we have had any training, though 
such training and experience is necessary for its 
strength, growth, and due. formation. They consider it 
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a constituent element of the mind, as our perception of 
other ideas may be, as our powers of reasoning, as our 
sense of order and the beautiful, and our other intel- 
lectual endowments. They consider it, as Catholics 
consider it, to be the internal witness of both the ex- 
istence and the law of God. They think it holds of 
God, and not of man, as an Angel walking on the earth 
would be no citizen or dependent of the Civil Power. 
They would not allow, any more than we do, that it 
could be resolved into any combination of principles in 
our nature, more elementary than itself; nay, though 
it may be called, and is, a law of the mind, they would 
not grant that it was nothing more ; I mean, that it was 
not a dictate, nor conveyed the notion of responsibility, 
of duty, of a threat and a promise, with a vividness 
which discriminated it from all other constituents of 
our nature. 

This, at least, is how I read the doctrine of Protes- 
tants as well as of Catholics. The rule and measure of 
duty is not utility, nor expedience, nor the happiness 
of the greatest number, nor State convenience, nor fit- 
ness, order, and the pulchrum. Conscience is not a 
long-sighted selfishness, nor a desire to be consistent 
with oneself, but it is a messenger from Him, who, 
in nature and in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and 
teaches and rules us by His representatives. Con- 
science is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its 
informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest 
in its blessings and anathemas, and, even though the 
eternal priesthood throughout the Church could cease 
to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would remain and 
would have a sway. 
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Words such as these are idle empty verbiage to the 
great world of philosophy now. All through my day 
there has been a resolute warfare, I had almost said 
conspiracy, against the rights of conscience, as I have 
described it. Literature and science have been em- 
bodied in great institutions in order to put it down. 
Noble buildings have been reared as fortresses against 
that spiritual, invisible influence which is too subtle 
for science and too profound for literature. Chairs in 
Universities have been made the seats of an an- 
tagonist tradition. Public writers, day after day, have 
indoctrinated the minds of innumerable readers with 
theories subversive of its claims. As in Roman times, 
and in the middle age, its supremacy was assailed by 
the arm of physical force, so now the intellect is put in 
operation to sap the foundations of a power which the 
sword could not destroy. Wc are told that conscience 
is but a twist in primitive and untutored man ; that 
its dictate is an imagination; that the very notion of 
guiltiness, which that dictate enforces, is simply irra- 
tional, for how can there possibly be freedom of will, 
how can there be consequent responsibility, in that 
infinite eternal network oF cause and effect, in which 
we helplessly lie ? and what retribution have we to 
fear, when we have had no real choice to do good or 
evil? 

So much for philosophers ; now let us see what is 
the notion of conscience in this day in the popular 
mind. There, no more than in the intellectual world, 
does "' conscience *' retain the old, true, Catholic mean- 
ing of the word. There too the idea, the presence, of 
a Moral Governor is far away from the use of it, fre- 
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quent and emphatic as that use of it is. When men 
advocate the rights of conscience, they in no sense 
mean the rights of the Creator, nor the duty to Him, 
in thought and deed, of the creature ; but the right of 
thinking, speaking, writing, and acting, according to 
their judgment or their humor, without any thought 
of God at all. They do not even pretend to go by any 
moral rule, but they demand, what they think is an 
Englishman's prerogative, to be his own master in all 
things, and to profess what he pleases,, asking no one's 
leave, and accounting priest or preacher, speaker or 
writer, unutterably impertinent, who dares to say a 
word against his going to perdition, if he like it, in his 
own way. Conscience has rights because it has duties; 
but in this age, with a large portion of the public, it is 
the very right and freedom of conscience to dispense 
with conscience, to ignore a Lawgiver and Judge, to be 
independent of unseen obligations. It becomes a 
license to take up any or no religion, to take up this or 
that and let it go again, to go to Church, to go to 
chapel, to boast of being above all religions and to be 
an impartial critic of each of them. Conscience is a 
stern monitor, but in this century it has been super- 
seded by a counterfeit, which the eighteen centuries 
prior to it never heard of, and could not have mistaken 
for it, if they had. It is the right of self-will. 

And now I shall turn aside for a moment to show 
how it is that the Popes of our century have been mis- 
understood by English people, as if they really were 
speaking against conscience in the true sense of the 
word, when in fact they were speaking against it in the 
various false senses, philosophical or popular, which in 
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this day arc put upon the word. The present Pope, 
in his Encyclical of 1864, Quant d curdy speaks, (as 
will come before us in the next section,) against 
''liberty of conscience," and he refers to his pre- 
decessor, Gregory XVI., who, in his Mirari vos^ calls 
it a ** deliramentum.** It is a rule in formal ecclesias- 
tical proceedings, as I shall have occasion to notice 
lower down, when books or authors are condemned, to 
use the very words of the book or author, and to con- 
demn the words in that particular sense which they 
have in their context and their drift, not in the literal, 
not in the religious sense, such as the Pope might re- 
cognize, were they in another book or author. To take 
a familiar parallel, among many which occur daily. 
Protestants speak of the ** Blessed Reformation ;** Cath- 
olics too talk of " the Reformation,*' though they do not 
call it blessed. Yet every " reformation ** ought, from 
the very meaning of the word, to be good, not bad ; so 
that Catholics seem to be implying a eulogy on an 
event which, at the same time, they consider a surpass- 
ing evil. Here then they are taking the word and using 
it in the popular sense of it, not in the Catholic. They 
would say, if they expressed their full meaning, *' the 
so-called reformation." In like manner, if the Pope con- 
demned "the Reformation," it would be utterly so- 
phistical to say in consequence that he had declared 
himself against all reforms; yet this is how Mr. Glad- 
stone treats him, because he speaks of (so-called) liberty 
of conscience. To make this distinction clear, viz., be- 
tween the Catholic sense of the word " conscience," and 
that sense in which the Pope condemns it, we find in 
the Rccucil dcs Allocutions ^ etc., the words accompanied 
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with quotation-marks, both in Pope Gregory's and Pope 
Pius's Encyclicals, thus : — Gregory's, " Ex hoc putidis- 
simo * indifferentismi fonte,** (mind, ** indifferentismi " 
is under quotation-marks, because the Pope will not 
make himself answerable for so unclassical a word) ** ab- 
surda lUa fluit ac erronea sententia, seu potius delira- 
mentum, asserendam esse ac vindicandam cuilibet * li- 
bertatem conscientiae.* '* And that of Pius, " baud ti- 
ment erroneam illam fovere opinionem a Gregorio XVI. 
deliramentum appellatam, nimirum * libertatem consci- 
entiae ' esse proprium cujuscunquc hominis jus.*' Both 
Popes certainly scofT at the '* so-called liberty of con- 
science," but there is no scoffing of any Pope, in for- 
mal documents addressed to the faithful at large, at 
that most serious doctrine, the right and the duty of 
following that Divine Authority, the voice of con- 
science, on which in truth the Church herself is built. 

So indeed it is ; did the Pope speak against Con- 
science in the true sense of the word, he would commit 
a suicidal act. He would be cutting the ground from 
under his feet. His very mission is to proclaim the 
moral law, and to protect and strengthen that " Light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world." On the law of conscience and its sacredness 
are founded both his authority in theory and his power 
in fact. Whether this or that particular Pope in this 
bad world always kept this great truth in view in all he 
did, it is for history to tell. I am considering here the 
Papacy in its office and its duties, and in reference to 
those who acknowledge its claims. They are not bound 
by a Pope's personal character or private acts, but by 
his formal teaching. Thus viewing his position, we shall 
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find that it is by the universal sense of right and wrong, 
the consciousness of transgression, the pangs of guilt, 
and the dread of retribution, as first principles, deeply- 
lodged in the hearts of men, thus and only thus, that 
he has gained his footing in the world and achieved his 
success. It is his claim to come from the Divine Law- 
giver, in order to elicit, protect, and enforce those 
truths which the Lawgiver has sown in our very nature 
— it IS this and this only — that is the explanation of 
his length of life more than antediluvian. The cham- 
pionship of the Moral Law and of conscience is his 
raison cPetre, The fact of his mission is the answer to 
the complaints of those who feel the insufficiency of 
the natural light ; and the insufficiency of that light is 
the justification of his mission. 

All sciences, except the science* of Religion, have 
their certainty in themselves ; as far as they are sci- 
ences, they consist of necessary conclusions from unde- 
niable premisses, or of phenomena manipulated into 
general truths by an irresistible induction. But the 
sense of right and wrong, which is the first element in 
religion, is so delicate, so fitful, so easily puzzled, ob- 
scured, perverted, so subtle in its argumentative me- 
thods, so impressible by education, so biassed by pride 
and passion, so unsteady in its flight, that, in the strug- 
gle for existence amid various exercises and triumphs of 
the human intellect, this sense is at once the highest 
of all teachers, yet the least luminous ; and the Church, 
the Pope, the Hierarchy are, in the Divine purpose, the 
supply of an urgent demand. Natural Religion, certain 
. as are its grounds and its doctrines as addressed to 
thoughtful, serious minds, needs, in order that it may 
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speak to mankind with effect and subdue the world, 
to be sustained and completed by Revelation. 

In saying all this, of course I must not be supposed 
to be limiting the Revelation of which the Church is 
the keeper to a mere republication of the Natural Law ; 
but still it is true, that, though Revelation is so distinct 
from the teaching of nature and beyond it, yet it is not 
independent of it, nor without relations towards it, but 
is its complement, re-assertion, issue, embodiment, and 
interpretation. The Pope, who comes of Revelation, 
has no jurisdiction over Nature. If, under the plea of 
his revealed prerogatives, he neglected his mission of 
preaching truth, justice, mercy, and peace, much more, 
if he trampled on the consciences of his subjects, — if 
he had done so all along, as Protestants say, then he 
could not have lasted all these many centuries till now, 
so as to be made the mark of their reprobation. Dean 
Milman has told us above, how faithful he was to his 
duty in the medieval time, and how successful. After- 
wards, for a while the Papal chair was filled by men, 
who gave themselves up to luxury, security, and a 
Pagan kind of Christianity ; and we all know what a 
moral earthquake was the consequence, and how the 
Church lost, thereby, and has lost to this day, one-half 
of Europe. The Popes could not have recovered from 
so terrible a catastrophe, as they have done, had they 
not returned to their first and better ways, and the 
grave lesson of the past is in itself the guarantee of the 
future. 

Such IS the relation of the ecclesiastical power to the 
human conscience : — however, another view may be 
taken of it. It may be said that no one doubts that 
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the Pope's power rests on those weaknesses of human 
nature, that religious sense, which in ancient days 
Lucretius noted as the cause of the worst ills of our 
race ; that he uses it dexterously, forming under shel- 
ter of it a false code of morals for his own aggrandise- 
ment and tyranny ; and that thus conscience becomes 
his creature and his slave, doing, as if on a divine sanc- 
tion, his will ; so that in the abstract indeed and in idea 
it is free, but never free in fact, never able to take a 
flight of its own, independent of him, any more than 
birds whose wings are clipped ; — moreover, that, if it 
were able to exert a will of its own, then there would 
ensue a collision more unmanageable than that between 
the Church and the State, as being in one and the same 
subject matter — viz., religion ; for what would become 
of the Pope's ** absolute authority," as Mr. Gladstone 
calls it, if the private conscience had an absolute au- 
thority also ? 

I wish to answer this important objection distinctly, 

1. First, I am using the word "conscience " in the 
high sense in which I have already explained it ; not as 
a fancy or an opinion, but as a dutiful obedience to 
what claims to be a divine voice, speaking within us. 

2. Secondly I observe that conscience is not a judg- 
ment upon any speculative truth, any abstract doctrine, 
but bears immediately on conduct, on something to be 
done or not done. ** Conscience,** says St. Thomas, 
**is the practical judgment or dictate of reason, by 
which we judge what hie et nunc is to be done as being 
good, or to be avoided as evil.** Hence conscience 
cannot come into direct collision with the Church*s or 
the Pope's infallibility ; which is engaged only on gene- 
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ral propositions, or the condemnation of propositions 
simply particular. 

3. Next, I observe that, conscience being a practi- 
cal dictate, a collision is possible between it and the 
Pope's authority only when the Pope legislates, or 
gives particular orders, and the like. But a Pope 
is not infallible in his laws, nor in his commands, 
nor in his acts of state, nor in his administration, 
nor in his public policy. Let it be observed that 
the Vatican Council has left him just as it found him 
here. Mr. Gladstone's language on this point is to me 
quite unintelligible. Why, instead of using vague terms, 
does he not point oijt precisely the very words by 
which the Council has made the Pope in his acts infalli- 
ble ? Instead of so doing, he assumes a conclusion 
which is altogether false. He says, p. 34, ** First comes 
the Pope*s infallibility ; *' then in the next page he in- 
sinuates that, under his infallibility, come acts of ex- 
communication, as if the Pope could not make mistakes 
in this field of action. He says, p. 35, ** It may be 
sought to plead that the Pope does not propose to 
invade the country, to seize Woolwich, or burn Ports- 
mouth. He will only, at the worst, excommunicate 
opponents. . . Is this a good answer? After all, 
even in the Middle Ages, it was not by the direct action 
of fleets and armies of their own that the Popes con- 
tended with kings who were refractory ; it was mainly 
by interdicts,*' etc. What have excommunication and 
interdict to do with Infallibility ? Was St. Peter infal- 
lible on that occasion at Antioch when St. Paul with- 
stood him ? was St. Victor infallible when he separated 
from his communion the Asiatic Churches ? or Liberius 
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when in like manner he excommunicated Athanasius ? 
And, to come to later times, was Gregory XIII., when 
he had a medal struck in honour of the Bartholomew 
massacre ? or Paul IV. in his conduct towards Eliza- 
beth ? or Sextus V. when he blessed the Armada ? or 
Urban VIII. when he persecuted Galileo ? No Catho- 
lic ever pretends that these Popes were infallible in 
these acts. Since then infallibility alone could block 
the exercise of conscience, and the Pope is not infalli- 
ble in that subject-matter in which conscience is of 
supreme authority, no dead-lock, such as is implied in 
the objection which I am answering, can take place be- 
tween conscience and the Pope. 

4. But, of course, I have to say again, lest I should 
be misunderstood, that when I speak of Conscience, I 
mean conscience truly so called. When it has the right 
of opposing the supreme, though not infallible Authority 
of the Pope, it must be something more than that mis- 
erable counterfeit which, as I havfe said above, now 
goes by the name. If in a particular case it is to be 
taken as a sacred and sovereign monitor, its dictate, in 
order to prevail against the voice of the Pope, must 
follow upon serious thought, prayer, and all available 
means of ai'riving at a right judgment on the matter in 
question. And further, obedience to the Pope is what 
is called '* in possession ; ** that is, the onus probandi o{ 
establishing a case against him lies, as in all cases of 
exception, on the side of conscience. Unless a man is 
able to say to himself, as in the Presence of QoA, that 
he must not, and dare not, act upon the Papal injunc- ► 
tion, he is bound to obey it, and would commit a great 
sin in disobeying it. Primd facie it is his bounden 
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duty, even from a sentiment of loyalty, to believe the 
Pope right and to act accordingly. He must vanquish 
that mean, ungenerous, selfish, vulgar spirit of his 
nature, which, at the very first rumour of a command, 
places itself in opposition to the Superior who gives it, 
asks itself whether he is not exceeding his right, and 
rejoices, in a moral and practical matter, to commence 
with scepticism. He must have no wilful determina- 
tion to exercise a right of thinking, saying, doing just 
what he pleases, the question of truth and falsehood^ 
right and wrong, the duty if possible of obedience, the 
love of speaking as his Head speaks, and of standing in 
all cases on his Head's side, being simply discarded. 
If this necessary rule were observed, collisions between 
the Pope's authority and the authority of conscience 
would be very rare. On the other hand, in the fact 
that, after all, in extraordinary cases, the conscience of 
each individual is free, we have a safeguard and secur- 
ity, were security necessary (which is a most gratuitous 
supposition), that no Pope ever will be able, as the 
objection supposes, to create a false conscience for his 
own ends. 

Now, I shall end this part of the subject, for I have 
not done with it altogether, by appealing to various of 
our theologians in evidence that, in what I have been 
saying, I have not misrepresented Catholic doctrine on 
these important points. 

That is, on the duty of obeying our conscience at 
all hazards. 

I have already quoted the words which Cardinal Gous- 
set has adduced from the Fourth Lateran ; that ** He who 
acts against his conscience loses his soul.** This dicUtm 
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is brought out with singular fulness and force in the 
moral treatises of theologians. The celebrated school, 
known as the Salmanticenses, or Carmelites of Sala- 
manca, lays down the broad proposition, that con- 
science is ever to be obeyed whether it tells 
truly or erroneously, and that, whether the error 
is the fault of the person thus erring or not.* 
They say that this opinion is certain, and refer, as 
agreeing with them, to St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, 
Caietan, Vasquez, Durandus, Navarrus, Corduba, Lay- 
man, Escobar, and fourteen others. Two of them even 
say this opinion is de fide. Of course, if he is culpable 
in being in error, which he would have escaped, had he 
been more in earnest, for that error he is answerable to 
God, but still he must act according to that error, 
while he is in it, because he in full sincerity thinks the 
error to be truth. 

Thus, if the Pope told the English Bishops to 
order their priests to stir themselves energetically in 
favour of teetotalism, and a particular priest was fully 
persuaded that abstinence from wine, etc., was practi- 
cally a Gnostic error, and therefore felt he could not 
so exert himself without sin ; or suppose there was a 
Papal order to hold lotteries in each mission for some 
religious object, and a priest could say in God's sight 
that he believed lotteries to be morally wrong, that 
priest in either of these cases would commit a sin hie 
et nunc if he obeyed the Pope, whether he was right 

*** Aliqui opipantur quoc} conscientia erronea non obligat ; Sc- 
cundam sententiam, etcertapn, asserpptem esse peccatum discordarea 
conscientia eirone^, invincibili aut vincibrli, tenet D. Thomas ; quern 
sequuntur omnes Scholastici.'* — Theol. Maral. t. v., p, 12, cd. 1728. 
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or wrong in hi| opinion, and, if wrong, although he 
had not taken proper pains to get at the truth of the 
matter. 

Busenbaum, of the Society of Jesus, whose work I 
have already had occasion to notice, writes thus : — *' A 
heretic, as long as he judges his sect to be more or 
equally deserving of belief, has no obligation to believe 
[in the Church.]** And he continues, ** When men 
who have been brought up in heresy, are persuaded 
from boyhood that we impugn and attack the word of 
God, that we are idolators, pestilent deceivers, and 
therefore are to be shunned as pestilences, they can- 
not, while this persuasion lasts, with a safe conscience, 
hear us." — t. i, p. 54. 

Antonio Corduba, a Spanish Franciscan, states the 
doctrine with still more point, because he makes men- 
tion of Superiors. " In no manner is it lawful to act 
against conscience, even though a Law, or a Superior 
commands it." — De Canscient.y p. 138. 

And the French Dominican, Natalis Alexander: — 
" If, in the judgment of conscience, though a mistaken 
conscience, a man is persuaded that what his Superior 
commands is displeasing to God, he is bound not to 
obey." — Theol, t. 2, p. 32. 

The word " Superior " certainly includes the Pope ; 
but, to bring out this point clearly, Cardinal Jacoba- 
tius in his authoritative work on Councils, which is 
contained in Labbe's Collection of them, introduces 
the Pope by name: — " If it were doubtful," he says, 
" whether a precept [of the Pope] be a sin or not, we 
must determine thus:— that, if he to whom the pre- 
cept is addressed has a conscientious sense that it is a 
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sin and injustice, first it is his duty to put off that 
sense ; but, if he cannot, nor conform himself to the 
judgment of the Pope, in that case it is his duty to 
follow his own private conscience, and patiently to bear 
it, if the Pope punishes him/' — lib. iv., p. 241. 

Would it not . be well for Mr. Gladstone to bring 
passages from our recognized authdrs as confirmatory 
of his view of our teaching, as those which I have 
quoted are destructive of it ? and they must be pas- 
sages declaring, not only that the Pope is ever to be 
obeyed, but that there are no exceptions to the rule, 
for exceptions must be in all concrete matters. 

I add one remark. Certainly, if I am obliged to 
bring religion into after-dinner toasts, (which indeed 
does not seem quite the thing) I shall drink, — to the 
Pope, if you please, — still, to Conscience first, and to 
the Pope afterwards. 



§ 6. The Encyclical of 1864. 

The subject of Conscience leads us to the Encycli- 
cal, which is one of the special objects of Mr. Glad- 
stone's attack ; and to do justice to it, I must, as in 
other sections, begin from an earlier date than 1864. 

Modern Rome then is not the only place where the 
traditions of the old Empire, its principles, provisions, 
and practices, have been held • in honour ; they have 
been retained, they have been maintained in substance, 
as the basis of European civilization down to this day, 
and notably among ourselves. In the Anglican estab- 
lishment the king took the place of the Pope ; but 
the Pope's principles kept possession. When the Pope 
was ignored, the relations between Pope and king were 
ignored too, and therefore we had nothing to do any 
more with the old Imperial laws which shaped those 
relations ; but the old idea of a Christian Polity was 
still in force. It was a first principle with England 
that there was one true religion, that it was inherited 
from an earlier time, that it came of direct Revelation, 
that it was to be supported to the disadvantage, to say 
the least, of other religions, of private judgment, qf 
personal conscience. The Puritans held these princi- 
ples as firmly as the school of Laud. As to the Scotch 
Presbyterians, we read enough about them in the pages 
of Mr. Buckle. The Stuarts went, but still their prin- 
ciples suffered no dethronement ; their action was re- 
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strained, but they were still in force, when this century 
opened. 

It is curious to see how strikingly in this matter the 
proverb has been fulfilled, " Out of sight, out of mind." 
Men of the present generation, bom in the new civiliza- 
tion, are shocked to witness in the abiding Papal sys- 
tem the words, ways, and works of their grandfathers. 
In my own lifetime has that old world been alive, and 
has gone its way. Who will say that the plea of con- 
science was as effectual, sixty years ago, as it is now in 
England, for the toleration of every sort of fancy re- 
ligion ? Had the Press always that wonderful elbow- 
room which it has now ? Might public gatherings be 
held, and speeches made, and republicanism avowed in 
the time of the Regency, as is possible now? Were 
the thoroughfares open to monster processions at that 
date, and the squares and parks at the mercy of Sun- 
day manifestations? Could savants in that day insinu- 
ate what their hearers mistook for atheism in scientific 
assemblies, and artizans practise it in the centres of 
political action ? Could public prints, day after day, 
or week after week, carry on a war against religion, 
natural and revealed, as now is the case ? No ; law or 
public opinion would not suffer it ; we may be wiser or 
better now, but we were then in the wake of the Holy 
Roman Church, and had been so from the time of the 
Reformation. We were faithful to the tradition of 
fifteen hundred years. All this was called Toryism, 
and men gloried in the name ; now it is called Popery 
and reviled. 

When I was young the State had a conscience, and 
the Chief Justice of the day pronounced, not as a point 
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of obsolete law, but as an energetic, living truth, that 
Christianity was the law of the land. And by Chris- 
tianity was meant pretty much what Bentham calls 
Church-of-Englandism, its cry being the dinner toast, 
" Church and king." Blackstone, though he wrote a 
hundred years ago, was held, I believe, as an authority, 
on the state of the law in this matter, up to the begin- 
ning of this century. On the supremacy of Religion 
he writes as follows, that is, as I have abridged him for 
my purpose. 

"The belief of a future state of rewards and punish-* 
ments, etc., etc., . . these are the grand foundation of 
all judicial oaths. All moral evidence, all confidence 
in human veracity, must be weakened by irreligion, 
and overthrown by infidelity. Wherefore all affronts 
to Christianity, or endeavours to depreciate its efficacy, 
are highly deserving of human punishment. It was 
enacted by the statute of William III. that if any per- 
son educated in, and having' made profession of, the 
Christian religion, shall by writing, printing, teaching, 
or advised speaking, deny the Christian religion to be 
true, or the Holy Scriptures to be of divine authority," 
or again in like manner, " if any person educated in the 
Christian religion shall by writing, etc., deny any one of 
the Persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or mai/i- 
tain that there are more gods than one, he shall on the 
first offence be rendered incapable to hold any office or 
place of trust ; and for the second, be rendered incapa- 
ble of bringing any action, being guardian, executor, 
legatee, or purchaser of lands, and shall suffer three 
years' imprisonment without bail. To give room, how- 
ever, for repentance, if, within four months after the 
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first conviction, the delinquent will in open court pub- 
licly renounce his error, he is discharged for that once 
from all disabilities/' 

Again : ** those who absent themselves from the di- 
vine worship in the established Church, through total 
irreligion, and attend the service of no other persuasion, 
forfeit one shilling to the poor every Lord's day they 
so absent themselves, and ;f 20 to the king, if they con- 
tinue such a default for a month together. And if they 
keep any inmate, thus irreligiously disposed, in their 
houses, they forfeit ^10 per month." 

Further, he lays down that ** reviling the ordinances 
of the Church is a crime of a much grosser nature than 
the other of non-conformity ; since it carries with it 
the utmost indecency, arrogance, and ingratitude ; — in- 
decency, by setting up private judgment in opposition 
to public ; arrogance, by treating with contempt and 
rudeness what has at least a better chance to be 
right than the singular notions of any particular 
man ; and ingratitude, by denying that indulgence 
and liberty of conscience to the members of the na- 
tional Church, which the retainers to every petty con- 
venticle enjoy." 

Once more: "In order to secure the established 
Church against perils from non-conformists of all de- 
nominations, infidels, Turks, Jews, heretics, papists, 
and sectaries, there are two bulwarks erected, called 
the Corporation and Test Acts ; by the former, no per- 
son can be legally elected to any office relating to the 
government of any city or corporation, unless, within 
a twelvemonth before, he has received the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper according to the rites of the 
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Church of England ; . , the other, called the Test 
Act, directs all officers, civil and military, to make the 
declaration against transubstantiation within six 
months after their admission, and also within the 
same time to receive the sacrament according to the 
usage of the Church of England/* The same test being 
undergone by all persons who desired to be naturalized, 
the Jews also were excluded from the privileges of Pro- 
testant churchmen. 

Laws, such as these, of course gave a tone to so- 
ciety,- to all classes, high and low, and to the publica- 
tions, periodical or other, whjch represented public 
opinion. Dr. Watson, who was the liberal prelate of 
his day, in his answer to Paine, calls him (unless my 
memory betrays me) ** a child of the devil and an 
enemy of all righteousness." Cumberland, a man of 
the world, (here again I must trust to the memory of 
many past years) reproaches a Jewish writer for ingra- 
titude in assailing, as he seems to have done, a tolerant 
religious establishment ; and Gibbon, an unbeliever, 
feels himself at liberty to look, down on Priestly, whose 
"Socinian shield," he says, '* has been repeatedly 
pierced by the mighty spear of Horsley, and whose 
trumpet of sedition may at length awake the magis- 
trates of a free country.*' 

Such was the position of free opinion and dissenting 
worship in England till quite a recent era, when one 
after another the various disabilities which I have been 
recounting, and many others besides, melted away, like 
snow at spring-tide ; and we all wonder how they could 
ever have been in force. The cause of this great revo- 
lution is obvious, and its effect inevitable. Though I 
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profess to be an admirer of the principles now supers 
seded, in themselves, mixed up as they were with the 
imperfections and evils incident to everything human, 
nevertheless I say frankly I do not see how they could 
possibly be maintained in the ascendant. When the 
intellect is cultivated, it is as certain that it will de- 
velop into a thousand various shapes, as that infinite 
hues and tints and shades of colour will be reflected 
from the earth's surface, when the sun-light touches it ; 
and in matters of religion the more, by reason of the 
extreme subtlety and abstruseness of the mental ac- 
tion by which they are determined. During the last 
seventy years, first one class of the community, then 
another, has awakened up to thought and opinion. 
Their multiform views on sacred subjects necessarily 
affected and found expression in the governing order* 
The State in past time had a conscience ; George the 
Third had a conscience ; but there were other men at 
the head of affairs besides him with consciences, and 
they spoke for others besides themselves, and what was 
to be done, if he could not work without them, and 
they could not work with him, as far as religious ^ques- 
tions came up at the Council-board ? This brought on 
a dead-lock in the time of his successor. The minis- 
try of the day could not agree together in the policy 
or justice of keeping up the state of things which 
Blackstone describes. The State ought to have a con- 
science ; but what if it happen to have half-a-dozen, or 
a score, or a hundred, in religious matters, each dif- 
ferent from each ? I think Mr. Gladstone has brought 
out the difficulties of the situation himself in bis Auti- 
biography. No government could be formed, if re- 
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ligious unanimity was a sine qua non* What then was 
to be done ? As a necessary consequence, the whole 
theory of Toryism, hitherto acted on, came to pieces 
and went the way of all flesh. This was in the nature of 
things. Not a hundred Popes could have hindered it, 
unless Providence interposed by an effusion of divine 
grace on the hearts of men, which would amount to a 
miracle, and perhaps would interfere with human re- 
sponsibility. The Pope has denounced the sentiment 
that he ought to come to terms with *' progress, liber- 
alism, and the new civilization." I have no thought at 
all of disputing his words. I leave the great problem 
to the future. God will guide other Popes to act when 
Pius goes, as He has guided him. No one can dislike 
the democratic principle more than I do. No one 
mourns, for instance, more than I, over the state of 
Oxford, given up, alas ! to ** liberalism and progress," to 
the forfeiture of her great medieval motto, ** Dominus 
illuminatio mea," and with a consequent call on her to 
go to Parliament or the Heralds College for a new one ; 
but what can we do? All I know is, that Toryism, 
that is, loyalty to persons, *' springs immortal in the 
human breast ; " that Religion is a spiritual loyalty ; 
and that Catholicity is the only divine form of Religion. 
And thus, in centuries to come, there may be found 
out some way of uniting what is free in the new struc- 
ture of society with what is authoritative in the old, 
without any base compromise with *' Progress " and 
" Liberalism." 

But to return : — I have noticed the great revolution 
in the state of the Law which has taken place since 
1828 for this reason : — to suggest that Englishmen, who 
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within fifty years kept up the Pope's system, are not 
exactly the parties to throw stones at the Pope for 
keeping it up still. 

But I go further : — in fact the Pope has not said on 
this subject of conscience (for that is the main subject 
in question) what Mr. Gladstone makes him say. On 
this point I desiderate that fairness in his Pamphlet 
which we have a right to expect from him ; and in 
truth his unfairaess is wonderful. He says, pp. 15, 16, 
that the Holy See has ** condemned ** the maintainers 
of ** the Liberty of the Press, of conscience, and of 
worship.** Again, that the ** Pontiff has condemned 
free speech, free writing, a free press, toleration of non- 
conformity, liberty of conscience,** p. 42. Now, is not 
this accusation of a very wholesale character? Who 
would not understand it to mean that the Pope had 
pronounced a universal anathema against all these 
liberties /;/ ioto^ and that English law, on the contrary, 
allowed those liberties in ioto^ which the Pope had 
condemned ? But the Pope has done no such thing. 
The real question is in what respect, in what measure, 
has he spoken against liberty : the grant of liberty ad- 
mits of degorees. Blackstone is careful to show how- 
much more liberty the law allowed to the subject in his 
day, how much less severe it was in its safeguards 
against abuse, than it had used to be ; but he never 
pretends that it is conceivable that liberty should have 
no boundary at all. The very idea of political society 
is based upon the principle that each member of it 
gives up a portion of his natural liberty for advantages 
which are greater than that liberty ; and the question 
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is, \yhether the Pope, in any act of his which touches 
us Catholics, in any ecclesiastical or theological state- 
ment of his, has propounded any principle, doctrine, or 
view, which is not carried out in fact at this time in 
British courts of law, and would not be conceded by 
Blackstone. I repeat, the very notion of human so- 
ciety is a relinquishment, to a certain point, of the 
liberty of its members individually, for the sake of a 
common security. Would it be fair on that account to 
say that the British Constitution condemns all liberty 
of conscience in word and in deed ? 

We Catholics, on our part, are denied liberty of our 
religion by English law in various ways, but we do not 
complain, because a limit must be put to even inno- 
cent liberties, and we acquiesce in it for the social 
compensations which we gain on the whole. Our 
school boys cannot play cricket on Sunday, not even in 
country places, for fear of being taken before a magis- 
trate and fined. In Scotland we cannot play the piano 
on Sundays, much less the 'fiddle, even in our own 
rooms. I have had before now a lawyer's authority 
for saying that a religious procession is illegal even 
within our own premises. Till the last year or two wo 
could not call our Bishops by the titles which our Re- 
ligion gave them. A mandate from the Home Secre- 
tary obliged us to put off our cassocks when we went 
out of doors. We are forced to pay rates for the es- 
tablishment of secular schools which we cannot use, 
and then we have to find means over again for building 
schools of our own. Why is not all this as much an 
outrage on our conscience as the prohibition upon Pro- 
testants at Rome, Naples, nnd INIala^^ii, before the late 
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political changes — not to hold their services in a pri- 
vate, or in the ambassador*s house, or outside the 
walls, — but to flaunt them in public and thereby to 
irritate the natives? Mr. Gladstone seems to think it 
is monstrous for the Holy See to sanction such a pro- 
hibition. If so, may we not call upon him to gain for 
us in Birmingham ** the free exercise of our religion," 
in making a circuit of the streets in our vestments, 
and chanting the ** Pange Lingua," and the protection 
of the police against the mob which would be sure to 
gather round us, — particularly since we are English 
born ; but the Protestants at Malaga or Naples were 
foreigners.* But we have the good sense neither 
to feel it a hardship, nor to protest against it as a 
grievance. 

But now for the present state of English Law : — I 
say seriously Mr. Gladstone's accusation of us avails 
quite as much against Blackstone's four volumes, 
against laws in general, against the social contract, as 
against the Pope. What the Pope has said, I will 
show presently : first let us see what the statute book 
has to tell us about the present state of English liberty 
of speech, of the press, and of worship. 

First,^ as to public speaking and meetings: — do we 
allow of seditious language, or of insult to the sove- 
reign, or his representatives? Blackstone says, that a 
misprision is committed against him by speaking or 
writing against him, cursing or wishing him ill, giving 
out scandalous stories concerning him, or doing any- 
thing that may tend to lessen him in the esteem of his 

** **Honiinibus illuc imniigcintibus." These words Mr. Glad- 
stone omiis, :i1no 1;c ir.iii^latCL^ *' publicum" ** free," pp. 17, 18. 
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subjects, may weaken his government, or may raise 
jealousies between him and his people.'* Also he says, 
that ** threatening and reproachful words to any judge 
sitting in the Courts '' involve ** a high misprision, and 
have been punished with large fines, imprisonment, 
and corporal punishment/* And we may recollect 
quite lately the judges of the Queen's Bench prohi- 
bited public meetings and speeches which had for 
their object the issue of a case then proceeding in 
Court. 

Then, again, as to the Press, there are two modes 
of bridling it, one before the printed matter is pub- 
lished, the other after. The former is the method of 
censorship, the latter that of the law of libel. Each 
is a restriction on the liberty of the Press. We prefer 
the latter. I nevef heard it said that the law of libel 
was of a mild character ; and I never heard that the 
Pope, in any Brief or Rescript, had insisted on a 
censorship. 

Lastly, liberty of worship : as to the English restric- 
tion of it, we have had a notable example of it in the 
last session of Parliament, and we shall have still more 
edifying illustrations of it in the next, though not cer- 
tainly from Mr. Gladstone. The ritualistic party, in 
the free exercise of their rights, under the shelter of 
the Anglican rubrics, of certain of the Anglican offices, 
of the teaching of their great divines, and of their 
conscientious interpretation of their Articles, have, at 
their own expense, built churches for worship after 
their own way ; and, on the other hand, Parliament 
and the newspapers arc attempting to put them down, 
not so much because they arc acting against the tradi- 
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tion and the law of the Establishment, but because of 
the national dislike and dread of the principles and doc- 
trines which their worship embodies. 

When Mr. Gladstone has a right to say broadly, by 
reason of these restrictions, that British law and the 
British people condemn the maintainers of liberty of 
conscience, of the press, and of worship, in toto, then 
may he say so of the Encyclical, or account of those 
words which to him have so frightful a meaning. 

Now then let us see, on the other hand, what the 
proposition is, the condemnation of which leads him 
to say, that the Pope has unrestrictedly '* condemned 
those who maintain the liberty of the Press, the liberty 
of conscience and of worship, and ///^liberty of speech^ 
p. 16, — has " condemned free speech, free writing, and 
a free press,*' p. 42. The condemned proposition speaks 
as follows : — 

** Liberty of conscience and worship, is the inherent 
right of all men. 2. It ought to be proclaimed in every 
rightly constituted society. 3. It is a right to all sorts 
of liberty (omnimodam libertatem) such, that it ought 
not to be restrained by any authority, ecclesiastical or 
civile as far as public speaking, printing, or any other 
public manifestation of opinions is concerned.** 

Now, is there any government on earth that could 
stand the strain of such a doctrine as this ? It starts 
by taking for granted that there are certain Rights of 
man ; Mr. Gladstone so considers, I believe ; but other 
deep thinkers of the day are quite of another opinion ; 
however, if the doctrine of the proposition is true, 
then the right of conscience, of which it speaks, being 
inherent in man, is of universal force — that is, all over 
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the world — also, says the proposition, it is a right which 
must be recognized by all rightly constituted govern- 
ments. Lastly, what is the right of conscience thus in- 
herent in our nature, thus necessary for all states? The 
proposition tells us. It is the liberty of every one to 
give public utterance, in every possible shape, by every 
possible channel, without mty let or hindrance from God 
or man, to all his notions whatsoever.* 

Which of the two in this matter is peremptory and 
sweeping in his utterance, the author of this thesis 
himself, or the Pope who has condemned what he has 
uttered ? Who is it who would force upon the world a 
universal ? All that the Pope has done is to deny a 
universal, and what a universal ! a universal liberty to 
all men to say out whatever doctrines they may hold 
by preaching, or by the press, uncurbed by church or 
civil power. Docs not this bear out what I said in the 
foregoing section of the sense in which Pope Gregory 
denied a "liberty of conscience? *' It is a liberty of 
self-will. What if a man's conscience embraces the 
duty of regicide ? or infanticide ? or free love ? You 
may say that in England the good sense of the nation 
would stifle and extinguish such atrocities. True, but 
the proposition says that it is the veiy right of every 
one, by nature, in every well constituted society. If so, 
why have we gagged the Press in Ireland on the ground 
of its being seditious? Why is not India brought 
within the British constitution ? It seems a light 

* "Jus qivibus inessevi^ omnimodam YihexiTiiemt nulld vel eccle- 
siastica vel civili auctoritatc coarctandam, quo suos conceptus quos^ 
cunque sivc voce, sivc typis, sive alia rationc, talam publiccque mani« 
fcstarc ac dcclararc valcant." 
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epithet for the Pope to use, when he calls such a doc- 
trine of conscience deliramenium : of all conceivable 
absurdities it is the wildest and most stupid. Has Mr. 
Gladstone really no better complaint to make against 
the Pope's condemnations than this ? 

Perhaps he will say, Why should the Pope take the 
trouble to condemn what is so wild ? But he does : and 
to say that he condemns something which he does not 
condemn, and then to inveigh against him on the 
ground of that something else, is neither just nor 
logical. 
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§ 7* The Syllabus. 

Now I come to the Syllabus of " Errors,** the pub- 
lication of which has been exclaimed against in Eng- 
land as such singular enormity, and especially by Mr. 
Gladstone. The condemnation of theological state- 
ments which militate against the Catholic Faith is of 
long usage in the Church. Such was the condemna- 
tion of the heresies of Wickliffe in the Council of Con- 
stance ; such those of Huss, of Luther, of Baius, of 
Jansenius; such the condemnations which were pub- 
lished by Sextus IV., Innocent XI., Clement XL, Be- 
nedict XIV., and other Popes. Such condemnations 
are no invention of Pius XL The Syllabus is a col- 
lection of such erroneous propositions, as he has con- 
demned during his Pontificate ; there are 80 of them. 

The word " Syllabus ** means a collection ; the 
French translation calls it a ^^ R^stimd i' — a Collection 
of what ? I have already said, of propositions, — propo- 
sitions which the Pope in his various Allocutions, En- 
cyclicals, and like documents, since he has been Pope, 
has pronounced to be Errors. Who gathered the pro- 
positions out of these Papal documents, and put them 
together in one ? We do not know ; all we know is 
that, by the Pope's command, this Collection of Errors 
was sent by his Foreign Minister to the Bishops. He, 
Cardinal Antonelli, sent to them at the same time the 
Encyclical of December, 1864, which is a document of 
dogmatic authority. The Cardinal says, in his circular 
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to them, that the Pope ordered him to do so. The 
Pope thought, he says, that perhaps the Bishops had 
not seen some of his Allocutions, and other authorita* 
tive letters and speeches of past years ; in consequence 
the Pope had had the Errors which, at one time or 
other he had therein condemned, brought together into 
one, and that for the use of the Bishops. 

Such is the Syllabus and its object. There is not a 
word in it of the Pope's own writing; there is nothing 
in it at all but the Erroneous Propositions themselves 
— that is, except the heading "A Syllabus, containing 
the principal Errors of our times, which are noted in 
the Consistorial Allocutions, in the Encyclicals, and in 
other Apostolical Letters of our most Holy Lord, 
Pope Pius IX.'* There is one other addition — viz., 
after each proposition a reference is given to the Allo- 
cution, Encyclical, or other document in which it is 
condemned. 

The Syllabus, then, is to be received with profound 
submission, as having been sent by the Pope's author- 
ity to the Bishops of the world. It certainly has in- 
directly his extrinsic sanction ; but intrinsically, and 
viewed in itself, it is nothing more than a digest 
of,certain Errors made by an anonymous writer. There 
would be nothing on the face of it, to show that the 
Pope liad ever seen it, page by page, unless the " Im- 
primatur *' implied in the Cardinal's letter had been an 
•^evidence of this. It has no mark or seal put upon it 
which gives it a direct relation to the Pope. Who is 
its author? Some select theologian or high official 
doubtless ; can it be Cardinal Antonelli himself? No 
surely : any how it is not the Pope, and I do not see 
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my way to accept it for what it is not. I do not speak 
as if I had any difficulty in recognizing and condenin- 
ing the Errors which it catalogues, did the Pope him- 
self bid me ; but he has not as yet done so, and he 
cannot delegate his Magisterium to another. I wish 
with St. Jerome to ** speak with the Successor of the 
Fisherman and the Disciple of the Cross." I assent to 
that which the Pope propounds in faith and moral?, 
but it must be he speaking, officially, personally, and 
immediately, and not any one else, who has a hold 
over me. The Syllabus is not an official act, because 
it is not signed, for instance, with ** Datum Romae, 
Pius P. P. IX.,'' or " sub annulo Piscatoris,'* or in some 
other way ; it is not a personal, for he does not address 
his ** Venerabiles Fratres,** or ** Dilecto Filio," or 
speak as ** Pius Episcopus ;'* it is not an immediate, 
for it comes to the Bishops, only through the Cardinal 
Minister of State. 

If, indeed, the Pope should ever make that anony- 
mous compilation directly his own, then of course I 
should bow to it and accept it as strictly his. He 
might have done so; he might do so still ; again, he 
might issue a fresh list of Propositions in addition, and 
pronounce them to be Errors, and I should take that 
condemnation to be of dogmatic authority, because 
I believe him appointed by his Divine Master to 
determine in the detail of faith and morals what is true 
and what is false. But such an act of his he would 
formally authenticate ; he would speak in his own 
name, as Leo X. or Innocent XL did, by Bull or Let- 
ter Apostolic. Or, if he wished to speak less authori- 
tatively, he would speak through a Sacred Congrega- 
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tion ; but the Syllabus makes no claim, to be acknow- 
ledged as the word of the Pope. Moreover, if the 
Pope drew up that catalogue, as it may be called, he 
would discriminate the errors one from another, for 
they greatly differ in gravity, and he would guard 
against seeming to say that all intellectual faults are 
equal. What gives cogency to this remark is, that a 
certain number of Bishops and theologians, when a 
Syllabus was in contemplation, did wish for such a for- 
mal act on the part of the Pope, and in consequence 
they drew up for his consideration the sort of docu- 
ment on which, if he so willed, he might suitably 
stamp his infallible sanction ; but he did not accede to 
their prayer. This composition is contained in the 
^^ Recueil des Allocutions^' etc., and is far more than a 
mere ''collection of errors.*' It is headed, " Theses ad 
Apostolicam Sedem delatae cum censurisj' etc., and 
each error from first to last has the ground of its con- 
demnation m.arked upon it. There are sixty-one of 
them. The first isM impia, injuriosa religioni," etc.; the 
second is ** complexivfe sumpta, falsa/* etc.; the third 
the same ; the fourth ** haeretica,'* and so on, the 
epithets affixed having a distinct meaning, and denot- 
ing various degrees of error. Such a document, unlike 
the Syllabus, has a substantive character. 

Here I am led to interpose a remark ; — it is 
plain, then, that there are those near, or with 
access, to the Holy Father, who would, if they 
could, go much further in the way* of assertion 
and command, than the divine Assistentiay which 
overshadows him, wills or permits : so that his acts 
and his words on doctrinal subjects must be carefully 
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scrutinized and weighed, before we can be sure what 
really he has said. Utterances which must be received 
as coming from an Infallible Voice are not made every 
day, indeed they are very rare ; and those which are by 
some persons affirmed or assumed to be such, do not 
always turn out what they are said to be ; nay, even 
such as are really dogmatic must be read by definite 
rules and by traditional principles of interpretation, 
which are as cogent and unchangeable as the Pope's 
own decisions themselves. What I have to say pres- 
ently will illustrate this truth ; meanwhile I use the cir- 
cumstance which has led to my mentioning it, for an- 
other purpose here. When intelligence which we re- 
ceive from Rome 'startles and pains us from its seem- 
ingly harsh or extreme character, let us learn to have 
some little faith and patience, and not take for granted 
that all that is reported is the truth. There are those 
who wish and try to carry measures, and declare they 
have carried, when they have not carried them. How 
many strong things, for instance, have been reported with 
a sort of triumph on one side and with irritation and de- 
spondency on the other, of what the Vatican Council 
has done ; whereas the very next year after it. Bishop 
Fessler, the Secretary General of the Council, brings 
out his work on " True and False Infallibility,*' * reduc- 
ing what was said to be so monstrous to its true 
dimensions. When I see all this going on, those grand 
lines in the Greek Tragedy always rise to my lips : 

ovTTCoe rdv A 16^ apjxoviav dvatcov napeSioc<yi /3ovXaL 
And still more the consolation given us by the Divine 

* This History of the Council will soon be published by Burns, 
Oates & Co. 
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Speaker, that though the swelling sea is so threatening 
to look at, yet there is One who rules it and says: 
"Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.** But to return: 
the Syllabus, then, has no dogmatic force. It ad- 
dresses us not in its separate portions, but as a whole, 
and is to be received from the Pope by an act of obedi- 
ence, not of faith, that obedience being shown by hav- 
ing recourse to the original and authoritative docu- 
ments, (Allocutions and the like,) to which the Syllabus 
pointedly refers. Moreover, when we turn to those, 
documents which are authoritative, we find the Sylla* 
bus cannot even be called an echo of the Apostolic 
Voice ; for, in matters in which wording is so import- 
ant, it is not an exact transcript of the words of the 
Pope, in its account of the errors condemned, — just as 
would be natural io what is an index for reference. 

Mr. Gladstone indeed wishes to unite the Syllabus 
to that Encyclical which so moved him in December, 
1864, and says that the Errors noted in the Syllabus 
are all brought under the infallible judgment pro- 
nounced on certain errors specified in the Encyclical. 
This is an untenable assertion. He says of the Pope 
and of the Syllabus, p. 20 : ** These are not mere opin- 
ions of the Pope himself, nor even are they opinions 
which he might paternally recommend to the pious 
consideration of the faithful. With the promulgation 
of his opinions is unhappily combined, in the Encycli- 
cal Letter which virtually, though not expressly , in- 
cludes the whole, a coimnand to all his spiritual chil- 
dren (from which we command we, the disobedient 
children, are in no way excluded) to hold thetn^'^ and 
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he appeals in proof of \\\\% to the language of the 
Encyclical ; but let us see what that language is. The 
Pope speaks thus, as Mr. Gladstone himself quotes 
him: "All and each of the wrong opinions and doc- 
trines specially mentioned in these letters We, by our 
Apostolic Authority, reprobate, proscribe, and con- 
demn ; and it is our will and command that the same 
be in like manner held reprobated, proscribed, and con- 
demned by all the children of the Catholic Church.'* — 
Encyc, Dec. 8, 1864. He says as plainly as words can 
speak that the wrong opinions, which in this passage he 
condemns, are specified in the Encyclical and not outside 
of it ; and when we look into the earlier part, there are 
about tea of them. There is not a single word in the 
Encyclical to show the Pope in it was alluding to the 
Syllabus. The Syllabus does not exist so far as the 
language of the Encyclical is concerned. This gratui- 
tous assumption is marvellously unfair, and the only 
connections between the Syllabus and the Ency- 
clical are external to both — connections of time and 
organ — Cardinal Antonelli sending them both to the 
Bishops with the introduction of one and the same let- 
ter. In that letter he speaks to the Bishops thus, as I 
paraphrase his words : * — The Holy Father sends you 
by me a list, which he has caused to be drawn up and 

* His actual words (abridged) are these :— " Notre T.S.S. Pius IX. 
n'a jamais ccss6 de proscrire les principales erreurs de notre trds-mal- 
heureuse 6poque, par ses Encycliques, et par ses Allocutions, etc. 
Mais, comme il peut arriver que tous les actes pontificaux nc per- 
viennent pas k chacun des Ordinaires, le meme Souverain Pontifc a 
voulu que Ton r6digeat un Syllabus do ces memes erreurs, destine & 
ctrc envoy6 ^ tous les Ev^ques, etc. II m'a cnsuite ordonne de veiller 
4 ce que ce Syllabus imprime fvlt envoy6 a V.E.R. dans cc temps o(t 
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printed, of the errors which he has in various formal 
documents, in the course of the last eighteen years, 
condemned. At the same time, and with that list of 
errors, he is sending you a new Encyclical, which he 
has judged it apropos to write to the Catholic Bishops ; 
— so I send you both at once.'* 

The Syllabus, then, is a list, or rather an index, of 
the Pope's Encyclical or Allocutional condemnations, 
an index raisonn^, — not alphabetical, as is found, for 
instance, in Bellarmine's or Lambertini's works, — 
drawn up by the Pope's orders, out of his paternal care 
for the flock of Christ, and conveyed to the Bishops 
through his Minister of State. But we can no more 
accept it as de fide, as a dogmatic document, than 
other index or table of contents. Take a parallel case, 
mutatis mutandis: Counsel's opinion being asked on a 
point of law, he goes to his law-books, writes down his 
answer, and, as authority, refers his client to 23 George 
III., c. 5, s. II ; II Victoria, c. 12, s. 19, and to Tho- 
mas V, Smith, Att.-Gen. v. Roberts, and Jones z'. Owen. 
Who would say that that sheet of foolscap had force 
of law, when it was nothing more than a list of refer- 
ences to the Statutes of the Realm, or Judges* deci- 
sions, in which the Law's voice really was found ? 

The value of the Syllabus, then, lies in its references ; 
but of these Mr. Gladstone has certainly availed himself 
very little. Yet, in order to see the nature and extent of 
the condemnation passed on any proposition of the 
Syllab^s, it is absolutely necessary to turn out the 

le m^me Souverain Pontife a jug6 & propos d'ecrire un autre Lettre 
Encyclique. Ainsi, je m'empresse d'envoyer a V.E. ce Syllabus arec 
ces I^etUes,'* 
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passage of the Allocution, Encyclical, or other docu- 
ment, in which the condemnation is found; for the 
wording of the errors which the Syllabus contains is to 
be interpreted by its references. Instead of this Mr. 
Gladstone uses forms of speech about the Syllabus 
which only excite in me fresh wonder. Indeed, he 
speaks upon these ecclesiastical subjects generally in a 
style in which priests and parsons are accused by 
their enemies of speaking concerning geology. For 
instance, the Syllabus, as we have seen, is a list or 
index ; but he calls it " extraordinary declarations,** p. 
21. How can a list of Errors be a series of Pontifical 
** Declarations ? '* 

However, perhaps he would say that, in speaking 
of ** Declarations,** he was referring to the authorita- 
tive statements which I have accused him of neglect- 
ing. With all my heart ; but then let us see how 
those statements fulfil the character he gives of them. 
He calls them** Extraordinary declarations on personal 
and private duty,** p. 2 1, and ** stringent condemnations," 
p. 19. Now, I certainly must grant that some are 
stringent, but only some. One of the most severe 
that I have found among them is that in the Apostolic 
Letter of June 10, 185 1, against some heretic priest 
out at Lima, whose elaborate work in six volumes 
against the Curia Roinana, is pronounced to be in its 
various statements scandalous, rash, false, schismatical, 
injurious to the Roman Pontiffs and Ecumenical Coun- 
cils impious and heretical.** It well deserved to be 
called by these names, which are not terms of abuse, 
but each with its definite meaning ; and, if Mr. Glad- 
stone, in speaking of the condemnations, had confined 
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his epithet " stringent *' to it, no one would have com- 
plained of him. And another severe condemnation is 
that of the works of Professor Nuytz. But let us 
turn to some other of the so-called condemnations, in 
order to ascertain whether they answer to his general 
description of them. 

I. For instance, take his own i6th (the 77th of the **er- 
roneous Propositions **) that, ** It is no longer expedient 
that the Catholic Religion should be established to the 
exclusion of all others.'* When we turn to the Allocu- 
tion, which is the ground of its being put hito the 
Syllabus, what do we find there ? First, that the Pope 
was speaking, not of States universally, but of one par- 
ticular State, Spain, definitely Spain ; secondly, he was 
not speaking of the proposition in question directly, or 
dogmatically, or separately, but was protesting against 
the breach in many ways of the Concordat on the part 
of the Spanish government ; further, that he was not 
referring to any theological work containing it, nor con- 
templating any proposition ; nor, on the other hand, 
using any word of condemnation at all, nor using any 
harsher terms of the Government ki question than 
those of " his wonder and bitterness." And again, 
taking the Pope's remonstrance as it stands, is it any 
great cause of complaint to Englishmen, who so lately 
were severe in their legislation upon Unitarians, Catho- 
lics, unbelievers and others, that the Pope does merely 
not think it expedient for every state from this time 
forth to tolerate every sort of religion on its territory, 
and to disestablish the Church at once ? for this is all 
that he denies. As in the instance in the foregoing 
section, he does but deny a universal, which the " erro- 
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neous proposition" asserts without any explana- 
tion» 

2. Another of Mr. Gladstone's " stringent Condem- 
nations '* (his l8th) is that of the Pope's denial of the 
proposition that " the Roman Pontiff can and ought to 
come to terms with Progress, Liberalism, and the New 
Civilization.-' I turn to the Allocution of March i8, 
i86i, and find there no formal condemnation of this 
Proposition at all. The Allocution is a long argument 
to the effect that the moving parties in that Progress, 
Liberalism, and new Civilization, make use of it so seri- 
ously to the injury of the Faith and the Church, that 
it is both out of the power, and contrary to the duty, 
of the Pope to come to terms with them. Nor would 
those prime movers themselves differ from him here ; 
certainly in this country it is the common cry that 
Liberalism is and will be the Pope's destruction, and 
they wish and mean it so to be. This Allocution on 
the subject is at once beautiful^ dignified, and touch- 
ing : and I cannot conceive how Mr. Gladstone should 
make stringency his one characteristic of these con- 
demnations, especially when after all there is here no 
condemnation at all. 

3. Take, again, Mr. Gladstone's isth — "That the 
abolition of Temporal Power of the Popedom would be 
highly advantageous to the Church." Neither can I 
find in the Pope's Allocution any formal condemnation 
whatever of this proposition, much less a ** stringent " 
one. Even the Syllabus does no more in the case of 
any one of the eighty, than to call it an ** error ; " and 
what the Pope himself says of this particular error is 
only this: — *' We cannot but in particular 7c/^r// and 
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reprove (monere et redarguere) those who applaud the 
decree by which the Roman Pontiff has been despoiled 
of all the honour and dignity of his civil rule, and 
assert that the said decree, more than anything else, 
conduces to the liberty and prosperity of the Church 
itself." — Alloc, April 20, 1849. 

4. Take another of his instances, the 17th, the 
** error'* that ** in countries called Catholic the public 
exercise of other religions may laudably be allowed." 
I have had occasion to mention already his mode of 
handling the Latin text of this proposition-:— viz., that, 
whereas the men who were forbidden the public exer- 
cise of their religion were foreigners, who had no right 
to be in a country not their own at all, and might fairly 
have conditions imposed upon them during their stay 
there ; nevertheless Mr. Gladstone (apparently through 
haste) has left out the words ** hominibus illuc immi- 
grantibus," on which so much turns. Next, as I have 
observed above, it was only the sufferance of their public 
worship, and again of all worships whatsoever, however 
many and various, which the Pope blamed ; fufWier, the 
Pope's words did not apply to all States, but. specially, 
and, as far as the Allocution goes, definitely, to New 
Granada. 

However, the point I wish to insist upon here is, 
that there was in this case no condemned proposition 
at all, but it was merely, as in the case of Spain, an act 
of the Government which the Pope protested against 
The Pope merely told that government that that act> 
and other acts which they had committed, gave him 
very great pain ; that he had expected better things of 
them ; that the way they went on was all of a piece ; 
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and they had his best prayers." Somehow, it seems to 
me strange, for any one to call an expostulation like 
this one of a set of ** extraordinary declarations " 
" stringent condemnations.*' 

I am convinced that the more the propositions and 
the references contained in the Syllabus are examined, 
the more signally will the charge break down, brought 
against the Pope on occasion of it : as to those Propo- 
sitions which Mr. Gladstone specially selects, some of 
them I have already taken in hand, and but few of 
them present any difficulty. 

5. As to those on Marriage, I cannot follow Mr. 
Gladstone's meaning here, which seems to me very 
confused, and it would be going out of the line of re- 
mark which I have traced out for myself, (and which 
already is more extended than I could wish), were I to 
treat of them. 

6. His fourth Error, (taken from the Encyclical) 
that ** Papal judgments and decrees may, without sin, 
be disobeyed or differed from,*' is a denial of the prin- 
ciple ot Hooker's celebrated work on Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and would be condemned by him as well as by 
the Pope. And it is plain to common sense that no 
society can stand if its rules are disobeyed. What 
club or union would not expel members who refused 
so to be bound ? 

7. And the 5th,* 8th, and 9th propositions are 

* Father Coleridge, in his Sermon on " The Abomination of Deso- 
lation," observes that, whereas Proposition 5th speaks of "jura," Mr 
Gladstone translates "«v// jura." Vid. thatSermon, and the "Month* 
for December, for remarks on various of these Propositions; but 
above all Mgr. Dupanloup's works on the subject, Messrs. Burns and 
Oates, 1865. 
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necessarily errors, if the Sketch of Church Polity drawn 
out in former sections is true, and are necessarily con- 
sidered as such by those, as the Pope, who maintain 
that Polity. 

8. The loth Error, as others which I have noticed 
above, is a universal (that '* in the conflict of laws, civil 
and ecclesiastical, the civil law should prevail **), and 
the Pope does but deny a universal. 

9. Mr. Gladstone's nth, which I do not quite under- 
stand in his wording of it, runs thus: — "Catholics can 
approve of that system of education for youth which is 
separated from the Catholic faith and the Church's 
power, and which regards the science only of physical 
things, and the outlines (fines) of earthly social life 
alone or at least primarily.*' How is this not an 
"Error?" Surely there are Englishmen enough who 
protest against the elimination of religion from our 
schools ; is such a protest so dire an offence to Mr. 
Gladstone ? 

10. And the 12th Error is this : — That ** the science of 
philosophy and of morals, also the laws of the State, 
can and should keep clear of divine and ecclesiastical 
authority." This too will not be anything short of an 
error in the judgment of great numbers of our own 
people. Is Benthamism so absolutely the Truth, that 
the Pope is to be denounced because he has not yet 
become a convert to it ? 

1 1. There are only two of the condemnations which 
really require a word of explanation ; I have already 
referred to them. One is that of Mr. Gladstone's 
sixth Proposition, " Roman Pontiffs and Ecumenical 
Councils, have departed from the limits of their power, 
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have usurped the rights of Princes, and even in de- 
fining matters of faith and morals have erred/* These 
words are taken from the Lima Priest's book. We 
have to see then what he means by ** the Rights of 
Princes/' for the proposition is condemned in his 
sense of the word. It is a rule of the Church in the 
condemnation of a book to state the proposition 
condemned in the words of the book itself, without 
the Church being answerable for the words em- 
ployed.* I have already referred to this rule in my 
5th section. Now this Priest included among the 
rights of Catholic princes that of deposing Bishops from 
their sacred Ministry, of determining the impediments 
to marriage, of forming Episcopal sees, and of being 
free from episcopal authority in spiritual matters. 
When, then, the Proposition is condemned ** that Popes 
had usurped the rights of Princes ;'* what is meant is, 
** the so-called rights of Princes,*' which were really the 
rights of the Church, in assuming which there was no 
usurpation at all. 

12. The other proposition, Mr. Gladstone's seventh, 
the condemnation of which requires a remark, is this : 

^ Propositiones, de quibus Ecclesia judicium suum pronunciat, 
duobus prsesertim modis spectari possunt, vel absolute ac in se ipsis, 
vcl relative ad sensum libri et auctoris. In censurS propositionis 
alicujus auctoris vel libri, Ecclesia attenditad sensum ab eo intentum, 
qui quidem ex verbis, ex totd doctrinae ipsius serie, libri textura et 
coniirmatione, consilio, institutoque elicitur. Propositio libri vel 
auctoris aquivoca esse potest, duplicemque habere sensum, rectum 
unum et alterum malum. Ubi cottHngit Ecclesiam propositiones fitijus- 
modi aguivocas absque prcevia distinctione sensuum configei'e^ censura 
unice cadit in sensum perversum libnvel auctoiis. — Toumely, t. 2, p 170, 
ed. 1752* • 
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** The Church has not the power to employ force (vi^ 
inferendae) nor any temporal power direct or indirect." 
This is one of a series of Propositions found in the 
work of Professor Nuytz, entitled, ** Juris Ecclesiastic! 
Institutiones,*' all of which are condemned in the Pope's 
Apostolic Letter of August 22, 1851. Now here '* em- 
ploying force *' is not the Pope's phrase but Professor 
Nuytz's, and the condemnation is meant to run thus, 
** It is an error to say, with Professor Nuytz, that what 
he calls * employing force * is not allowable to the 
Church.** That this is the right interpretation of the 
" error ** depends of course on a knowledge of the Pro- 
fessor's work, which I have never had an opportunity 
of seeing ; but here I will set down what the received 
doctrine of the Church is on ecclesiastical punishments, 
as stated in a work of the highest authority, since it 
comes to us with letters of approval from Gregory XVI. 
and Pius IX. 

"The opinion," says Cardinal Soglia, " that the 
coercive power divinely bestowed upon the Church 
consists in the infliction of spiritual punishments alone, 
and not in corporal or temporal, seems more in har- 
mony with the gentleness of the Church. Accordingly 
I follow their judgment, who withdraw from the Church 
the corporal sword, by which the body is destroyed or 
blood is shed. Pope Nicholas thus writes : * The Church 
has no sword but the spiritual. She does not kill, but 
gives life, hence that well-known saying, * Ecclesia ab- 
horret a sanguine.' But the lighter punishments, 
though temporal and corporal, such as shutting up in a 
monastery, prison, flogging, and others of the same 
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kind, short of effusion of blood, the Churchy/^r^^//6;can 
inflict." — (Institut. Jur., pp. 161, 9, Paris.) 

And the Cardinal quotes the words of Fleury, " The 
Church has enjoined on penitent sinners almsgivings, 
fastings, and other corporal inflictions. . . Augus- 
tine speaks of beating with sticks, as sanctioned by the 
Bishops, after the manner of masters in the case of ser- 
vants, parents in the case of children, and schoolmasters 
of scholars. Abbots flogged monks in the way of pa- 
ternal and domestic chastisement . . Imprisonment for 
a set time or for life is mentioned among canonical 
penances ; priests and other clerics, who had been de- 
posed for their crimes, being committed to prison in 
order that they might pass the time to come in penance 
for their crime, which thereby was withdrawn from the 
memory of the public.** 

But now I have to answer one question. If what I 
have said is substantially the right explanation to give 
to the drift and contents of the Syllabus, have not I to 
account for its making so much noise, and giving such 
deep and wide offence on its appearance? It has 
already been reprobated by the voice of the world. Is 
there hot, then, some reason at the bottom of the aver- 
sion felt by educated Europe towards it, which I have 
not mentioned ? This is a very large question to 
entertain, too large for this place ; but I will say one 
word upon it. 

Doubtless one of the reasons of the excitement 
and displeasure which the Syllabus caused and causes 
so widely, is the number and variety of the proposi- 
tions marked as errors, and the systematic arrange- 
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nient to which they were subjected. So large and ela- 
borate a work struck the public mind as a new law, 
moral, social, and ecclesiastical, which was to be the 
foundation of a European code, and the beginning of a 
new world, in opposition to the social principles of the 
19th century ; and there certainly were persons in high 
stations who encouraged this idea. When this 
belief was once received, it became the interpretation 
of the whole Syllabus through the eighty Propositions, 
of which it recorded the erroneousness ; as if they 
were all portions of one great scheme of aggression. 
Then, when the public was definitely directed to the 
examination of these Theses damnatce, their drift and 
the meaning of their condemnation was sure to be mis-r 
understood, from the ignorance, in the case of all but 
ecclesiastics, of the nature and force of ecclesiastical 
language. The condemnations had been published in 
the Pope*s Encyclicals and Allocutions in the course 
of the preceding eighteen years, and no one had taken 
any notice of them ; now, when they were brought all 
together, they on that very account made a great sen- 
sation. Next, that same fact seemed in itself a justi- 
fication, with minds already prejudiced, for expecting 
in each of them something extraordinary, and even 
hostile, to society ; and then, again, when they were 
examined one by one, certainly their real sense was 
often not obvious, and could not be, to the intelli- 
gence of laymen, high and low, educated and 
simple. 

Another circumstance, which I am not theologian 
enough to account for, is this,--=that the wording of 
many of the erroneous propositions, as they are drawn 
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up in the Syllabus, gives an apparent breadth to the 
matter condemned which is not found in the Pope's 
own words in his Allocutions and Encyclicals. Not 
that really there is any difference between ■ the Pope's 
words and Cardinal Antonelli's, for (as I have shown 
in various instances) what the former says in the con- 
crete, the latter does but repeat in the abstract ; or, to 
speak logically, when the Pope enunciates as true the 
particular affirmative, " New Granada ought to keep 
up the establishment of the Catholic Religion/' then 
(since its contradictory is necessarily false) the Car- 
dinal declares, " To say that no State should keep up 
the establishment of the Catholic Religion is an error." 
But there is a dignity and beauty in the Pope's own 
language which the Cardinal's abstract Syllabus cannot 
have, and this gave to opponents an opportunity to 
declaim against the Pope, which opportunity was in no 
sense afforded by what he said himself. 

Then, again, it must be recollected, in connexion 
with what I have said, that theology is a science, and 
a science of a special kind ; its reasoning, its method, 
its modes of expression, and its language are all its 
own. Every science must be in the hands of a com- 
paratively few persons — that is, of those who have 
made it a study. The courts of law have a great num- 
ber of rules in good measure traditional ; so has the 
House of Commons, and, judging by what one reads 
in the public prints, men must have a noviceship there 
before they can be at perfect ease in their position. 
In like manner young theologians, and still more* those 
who are none, are sure to mistake in matters of detail ; 
indeed a really first-rate theologian is rarely to be 
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found. At Rome the rules of interpreting authori- 
tative documents are known with a perfection which 
at this time is scarcely to be found elsewhere. Some 
of these rules, indeed, are known to all priests ; but 
even this general knowledge is not possessed by lay- 
men, much less by Protestants, however able and ex- 
perienced in their own several lines of study or pro- 
fession. One of those rules I have had several times 
occasion to mention. In the censure of books, which 
offend against doctrine or discipline, it is a common 
rule to take sentences out of them in the author's own 
words, whether those words are in themselves good or 
bad, and to affix some note of condemnation to them 
in the sense in which they occur in the book in ques- 
tion. Thus it may happen that even what seems at 
first sight a true statement, is condemned for being 
made the shelter of an error ; for instance : ** Faith 
justifies when it works,** or ** There is no religion where 
there is no charity," may be taken in a good sense ; 
but each proposition is condemned 1:1 Quesnell, be- 
cause it is false as he uses it. 

A further illustration of the necessity of 
a scientific education in order to understand 
the value of Propositions, is afforded by a con- 
troversy which has lately gone on among us as to 
the validity of Abyssinian Orders. In reply to a 
document urged on one side of the question, it was 
allowed on the other, that, '* if that document was ^o 
be read in the same way as we should read any ordi- 
nary judgment, the interpretation which had been 
given to it was the most obvious and natural.'* '' But 
it was w^cll known," it was said, *' to those who arc 
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familiar with the practical working of such decisions, 
that they are only interpreted with safety in the light 
of certain rules, which arise out of what is called the 
stylus curies^ And then some of these rules were 
given ; first, " that to understand the real meaning of a 
decision, no matter how clearly set forth, we should 
know the nature of the difficulty or dubiunty as it was 
understood by the tribunal that had to decide upon it. 
Next, nothing but the direct proposition, in its nudest 
and severest sense, as distinguished from indirect prop- 
ositions, the grounds of the decision, or implied state- 
ments, is ruled by the judgment. Also, if there is any- 
thing in the wording of a decision which appears incon- 
sistent with the teaching of an improved body of theo- 
logians, etc., the decision is to be interpreted so as to 
leave such teaching intact ; " and so on.* It is plain 
that the view thus opened upon us has further 
bearings than that for which I make use of it 
here. 

These remarks on scientific theology apply also of 
course to its language. I have employed myself in 
illustration in framing a sentence, which would be plain 
enough to any priest, but I think would perplex any 
Protestant. I hope it is not of too light a character to 
introduce here. Wc will suppose then a theologian to 
write as follaws : " Holding, as we do, that there is only 
iftaterial sin in those who, being invincibly ignorant, 
reject the truth, therefore in charity we hope that they 
have the future portion oi formal believers, as consid- 
ering that by inrtue of their good faith, though not of 

* Month, Nov. and Dec, 1873. 
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the body of the faithful, they implicitly and ititerpreta- 
tively believe what they seem to deny.*' 

What sense would this statement convey to the 
mind of a member of some Reformation Society or 
Protestant League ? He would read it as follows, and 
consider it all the more insidious and dangerous for its 
being so very unintelligible : ** Holding, as we do, that 
there is only a very considerable sin in those who reject 
the truth out of contumacious ignorance, therefore in 
charity we hope that they have the future portion of 
nominal Christians, as considering, that by the excel- 
lence of their living faith, though not in the number of 
believers, they believe without any hesitation, as inter- 
preters [of Scripture ?] what they seem to deny.'' 

Now, considering that the Syllabus was intended 
for the Bishops, who would be the interpreters of it, as 
the need arose, to their people, and it got bodily into 
English newspapers even before it was received at 
many an episcopal residence, we shall not be surprised 
at the commotion which accompanied its publication. 

I have spoken of the causes intrinsic to the Syllabus, 
which have led to misunderstandings about it. As to 
external, I can be no judge myself as to what Catholics 
who have means of knowing are very decided in declar- 
ing, the tremendous power of the Secret Societies. It 
is enough to have suggested here, how a wide-spread 
organization like theirs might malign and frustrate the 
most beneficial acts of the Pope. One matter I had 
information of myself from Rome at the time when the 
Syllabus had just been published, before there was yet 
time to ascertain how it would be taken by the world 
at large. Now, the Rock of St. Peter on its summit 
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enjoys a pure and serene atmosphere, but there is a 
great deal of Roman malaria at the foot of it. While 
the Holy Father was in great earnestness and charity 
addressing the Catholic world by his Cardinal Minister, 
there were circles of light-minded men in his city who 
were laying bets with each other whether the Syllabus 
would ** make a row in Europe *' or not. Of course it 
was the interest of those who betted on the affirmative 
side to represent the Pope's act to the greatest disad- 
vantage ; and it was very easy to kindle a flame in the 
mass of English aijd other visitors at Rome which with 
a very little nursing was soon strong enough to take 
care of itself. 



§ 8. The Vatican Council. 

In beginning to speak of the Vatican Council, I am 
obliged from circumstances to begin by speaking of 
myself. The most unfounded and erroneous assertions 
have publicly been made about my sentiments towards 
it, and as confidently as they are unfounded. Only a 
few weeks ago it was stated categorically by some 
anonymous correspondent of a Liverpool paper, with 
reference to the prospect of my undertaking the task 
on which I am now employed, that it was, ** in fact, 
understood that at one time Dr. Newman was on the 
point of uniting with Dr, Dc511inger and his party, and 
that it required the earnest persuasion of several mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Episcopate to prevent him 
from taking that step," — an unmitigated and most ri- 
diculous untruth in every w^ord of it, nor would it be 
worth while to notice it here, except for its connexion 
with the subject on which I am entering. 

But the explanation of such reports about me is 
easy. They arise from forgetfulness on the part of 
those who spread them, that there are two sides of 
ecclesiastical acts, that right ends are often prosecuted 
by very unworthy means, and that in consequence those 
who, like myself, oppose a mode of action, are not ne- 
cessarily opposed to the issue for which it has been 
adopted. Jacob gained by wrong means his destined 
blessing. "All are not Israelites, who are of Israel,'* 

Z84 
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and there are partizans of Rome who have not the 
sanctity and wisdom of Rome herself. 

I am not referring to anything which took place 
within the walls of the Council chambers ; of that of 
course we know nothing ; but even though things oc- 
curred there which it is not pleasant to dwell upon, that 
would not at all affect, not by an hair's breadth, the va- 
lidity of the resulting definition, as I shall presently 
show. What I felt deeply, and ever shall feel, while 
life lasts* is the violence and cruelty of journals and 
other publications, which, taking as they professed to 
do the Catholic side, employed themselves by their 
rash language (though, of course, they did not mean it 
so), in unsettling the weak in faith, throwing back in- 
quirers, and shocking the Protestant mind. Nor do I 
speak of publications only ; a feeling was too prevalent 
in many places that no one could be true to God and 
His Churqh, who had any pity on troubled souls, or 
any scruple of ** scandalizing those little ones who be- 
lieve in ** Christ, and of ** despising and destroying him 
for whom He died." 

It was this most keen feeling which made me say, 
as I did continually, ** I will not believe that the Pope's 
Infallibility will be defined, till defined it is." 

Moreover, a private letter of mine became public 
property. That letter, to which Mr. Gladstone has 
referred with a compliment to me which I have not 
merited, was one of the most confidential I ever wrote 
in my life. I wrote it to my own Bishop, under a deep 
sense of the responsibility I should incur, were I not to 
speak out to him my whole mind. I put the matter 
from me when I had said my say, and kept no proper 
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copy of the letter. To my dismay I saw it in the pub- 
lic prints : to this day I do not know, nor suspect, how 
it got there. I cannot withdraw it, for I never put it 
forward, so it will remain on the columns of newspapers 
whether I will or not ; but I withdraw it as far as I 
can, by declaring that it was never meant for the public 
eye. 

I. So much as to my posture of mind before the 
Definition : now I will set down how I felt after it. On 
July 24, 1870, I wrote as follows: 

'* I saw the new definition yesterday, and am pleased 
at its moderation — that is, if the doctrine in question 
is to be definecj at all. The terms are Vague and com- 
prehensive ; and, personally, I have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting it. The question is, does it come to me with 
the authority of an Ecumenical Council ? 

** Now \h^ primd facie argument is in favour of its 
having that authority. The Council was legitimately 
called ; it was more largely attended than any Council 
before it ; and innumerable prayers from the whole of 
Christendom, have preceded and attended it, and 
merited a happy issue of its proceedings. 

" Were it not then for certain circumstances, under 
which the Council made the definition, I should re- 
ceive that definition at once. Even as it is, if I were 
called upon to profess it, I should be unable, consider- 
ing it came from the Holy Father and the competent 
local authorities, at once to refuse to do so. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that there are reasons 
for a Catholic, till better informed, to suspend his judg- 
ment on its validity. 
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** We all know that ever since the opening of the 
Council, there has been a strenuous opposition to the 
definition of the doctrine ; and that, at the time when 
it was actually passed, more than eighty Fathers ab- 
sented themselves from the Council, and would have 
nothing to do with its act. But, if the fact be so, that 
-the Fathers were not unanimous, is the definition 
valid ? This depends on the question whether unani- 
mity, at least moral, i§ or is not necessary for its 
validity? As at present advised I think it is; certainly 
Pius IV. lays great stress on the unanimity of the Fa- 
thers in the Council of Trent. * Ouibus rebus perfectis,' 
he says in his Bull of Promulgation, * concilium tantS, 
omnium qui illi inter fuerunt concordiS. peractum fuit, ut 
consensum plane a Domino effectum esse constiterit ; 
idque in nostris atque omnium oculis valdfe mirabile 
fucrit.* 

** Far different has been the case now, — though the 
Council is not yet finished. But, if I must now at 
once decide what to think of it, I should consider that 
all turned on what the dissentient Bishops now do. 

** If they s,eparate and go home without acting as a 
body, if they act only individually, or as individuals, 
and each in his own way, then I should not recognize 
in their opposition to the majority that force, firmness, 
and unity of view, which creates a real case of want 
of moral unanimity in the Council. 

** Again, if the Council continues to sit, if the dis- 
sentient Bishops more or less take part in it, and. con- 
cur in its acts ; if there is a new Pope, and he con- 
tinues the policy of the present ; and if the Council 
terminates without any reversal or modification of the 
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definition, or any effective movement against it on the 
part of the dissentients, then again there will be good 
reason for saying that the want of a moral unanimity 
has not been made out. 

" And further, if the definition is consistently re- 
ceived by the whole body of the faithful, as valid, or as 
the expression of a truth, then too it will claim our 
assent by the force of the great dictum, * Securus judi- 
cat orbis terrarum/ 

** This indeed is a broad principle by which all acts 
of the rulers of the Church are ratified. But for it, we 
might reasonably question some of the past Councils 
or their acts.** 

Also I wrote as follows to a friend, who was trou- 
bled at the way in which the dogma was passed, in 
order to place before him in various points of view the 
duty of receiving it : — 

" July 27, 1870. 

** I have been thinking over the subject which just 
now gives you and me with thousands of others, who 
care for religion, so much concern. 

** First, till better advised, nothing shall make me 
say that a mere majority in a Council, as opposed to a 
moral unanimity, in itself creates an obligation to re- 
ceive its dogmatic decrees. This is a point of history 
and precedent ; and of course on further examination 
I may find myself wrong in the view which I take of 
history and precedent ; but I do not, cannot see, that 
a majority in the present Council can of itself rtde its 
own sufficiency, without such external testimony. 

'* But there are other means by which I can be 
brought under the obligation of receiving a doctrine 
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as a dogma. If I am clear that there is a primitive 
and uninterrupted tradition, as of the divinity of our 
Lord ; or where a high probability drawn from Scrip- 
ture or Tradition is partially or probably confirmed 
by th^ Church. Thus a particular Catholic might be 
so nearly sure that the promise -to Peter in Scripture 
proves that the infallibility of Peter is a necessary dog- 
ma, as only to be kept from holding it as such by the 
absence of any judgment on the part of the Church, so 
that the present unanimity of the Pope and 500 
Bishops, even though not sufficient to constitute a for- 
mal Synodal act, would at once put him in the posi- 
tion, and lay him under the obligation, of receiving 
the doctrine as a dogma, that is, to receive it with its 
anathema. 

^** Or again, if nothing definitely siTfficient from 
Scripture or Tradition can be brought to contradict a 
definition, the fact of a legitimate Superior having de- 
fined it, may be an obligiation in conscience to receive 
it with an internal assent. For myself, ever since I 
was a Catholic, 1 have held the Pope's infallibility as a 
matter of theological opinion ; at least, I see nothing 
in the Definition which necessarily contradicts Scrip- 
ture, Tradition, or History ; and the * Doctor Ec- 
clesiae,* (as the Pope is styled by the Council of Flor- 
ence) bids me accept it. In this case, I do not receive 
it on the word of the Council, but on the Pope's self- 
assertion. 

** And I confess, the fact that all along for so many 
centuries the Head of the Church and Teacher of the 
faithful and Vicar of Christ has been allowed by God 
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to assert virtually his infallibility, is a great argument 
in favour of the validity of his claim. 

** Another ground for receiving the dogma, still not 
upon the direct authority of the Council, or with ac- 
ceptance of the validity of its act per se, is the consi- 
deration that our Merciful Lord would not care so 
little for His elect people, the multitude of the faith- 
ful, as to allow their visible Head, and such a large 
number of Bishops to lead them into error, and an er- 
ror so serious, if an error. This consideration leads me 
to accept the doctrine as a dogma, indirectly indeed 
from the Council, but not so much from a Council, as 
froip the Pope and a very large number of Bishops. 
The question is not whether they had a right to im- 
pose, or even were right in imposing the dogma on the 
faithful ; but whether, having done so, I have not an 
obligation to accept it, according to the maxim, * Fieri 
non debuit, factum valet.' '* 

This letter, written before the minority had melted 
away, insists on this principle, that a Council's defini- 
tion would have a virtual claim on our reception, even 
though it were not passed conciliariter^ but in some 
indirect way ; as, for instance, to use a Parliamentary 
expression, in general committee, the great object of a 
Council being in some way or other to declare the judg- 
ment of the Church. I think the third Ecumenical 
wjll furnish 4n instance of what I mean. There the 
question in dispute was settled and defined, even be- 
fore certain constituent portions of the Episcopal body 
had made their appearance ; and thig, with a protest of 
68 of the Bishops then present against 82. When the 
remaining 43 arrived, these did rpore than protest 
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against the definition which had been carried ; they ac- 
tually anathematised the Fathers who carried it, whose 
number seems to have stood altogether at 124 against 
in; and in this state of disunion the Council ended. 
How then was its definition valid ? By after events, 
which I suppose must be considered complements, and 
integral portions of the Council. The heads of the 
various parties entered into correspondence with each 
other, and at the end of two years their differences 
with each other were arranged. There are those who 
have no belief in the authority of Councils at all, and 
feel no call upon them to discriminate between one 
Council and another ; but Anglicans, who are so fierce 
against the Vatican, and so respectful towards the 
Ephesine, should consider what good reason they have 
for swallowing the third Council, while they strain out 
the nineteenth. 

The Council of Ephesus furnishes us with another 
remark, bearing upon the Vatican. It was natural for 
men who were in the minority at Ephesus to think 
that the faith of the Church had been brought into 
the utmost peril by the Definition of the Coun- 
cil which they had unsuccessfully opposed. They 
had done so from their conviction that that defini- 
tion gave great encouragement to religious errors in the 
opposite extreme to those which it condemned ; and in 
fact, I think that, humanly speaking, the peril was ex- 
treme. The event proved it to be so, when twenty 
years afterwards another Council was held under the 
successors of the majority at Ephesus and carried tri- 
umphantly those veiy errors whose eventual success 
had been predicted by the minority. But Providence 
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is never wanting to His Church. St. Leo, the Pope of 
the day, interfered with this heretical Council^ and the 
innovating party was stopped in its career. Its acts 
were cancelled at the great Council of Chalcedon, the 
Fourth Ecumenical, which was held under the Pope's 
guidance, and, without of course touching the defini- 
tion of the Third, which had been settled once for all, 
trimmed the balance of doctrine by completing it, and 
excluded for ever from the Church those errors which 
seemed to have received some sanction at Ephesus. 
There is nothing of course that can be reversed in the 
Vatican definitions ; but, should the need arise (which 
is not likely), to set right a false interpretation, another 
Leo will be given us for the occasion ; ** in monte Do- 
minus videbit.*' 

In this remark, made for the benefit of those who 
need it, as I do not myself, I shelter myself under the 
following passage of Molina, which a friend has pointed 
out to me: — ** Though the Holy Ghost has always 
been present to the Church, to hinder error in her de- 
finitions, and in consequence they are all most true and 
consistent, yet it is not therefore to be denied, that 
God, when any matters have to be defined, requires of 
the Church a co-operation and investigation of those 
matters, and that, in proportion to the quality of the 
men who meet together in Councils, to the investiga- 
tion and diligence which is applied, and the greater or 
less experience and knowledge which is possessed more 
at one time than at other times, definitions more or 
less perspicuous are drawn up and matters are defined 
more exactly and completely at one time. than at other 
times. . . . And, whereas by disputations, perse- 
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vering reading, meditation, and investigation of mat- 
ters, there is wont to be increased in course of time the 
knowledge and understanding of the same, and the 
Fathers of the later Councils are assisted by the in- 
vestigation and definitions of the former, hence it 
arises that the definitions of later Councils are wont to 
be more luminous, fuller, more accurate and exact than 
those of the earlier. Moreover, it belongs to the later 
Councils to interpret and to define more exactly and 
fully what in earlier Councils have been defined less 
clearly, fully, and exactly." {De Concord. Lib. Arbit,^ 
etc., xiii. 15, p. 59.) 

2. The other main objection to the Vatican Council 
is founded upon its supposed neglect of history in the 
decision which its Definition embodies. This objec- 
tion is touched upon by Mr. Gladstone in the beginning 
of his Pamphlet, where he speaks of its " repudiation 
of ancient history," and I have an opportunity given 
me of noticing it here. 

He asserts that, during the last forty years, " more 
and more have the assertions of continuous uniformity 
of doctrine " in the Catholic Church " receded into 
scarcely penetrable shadow. More and more have 
another series of assertions, of a living authority, ever 
ready to open, adopt, and shape Christian doctrine 
according to the times, taken their place.*' Accordingly, 
he considers that a dangerous opening has been made 
in the authoritative teaching of the Church for the re- 
pudiation of ancient truth and the rejection of new. 
However, as I understand him, he withdraws this 
charge from the controversy he has initiated (though 
not from his Pamphlet) as far as it is aimed at the pure 
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theology of the Church. It '* belongs,'* he says, " to 
the theological domain,** and " is a matter unfit for 
him to discuss, as it is a question of divinity." It has 
been, then, no duty of mine to consider it, except as it 
relates to matters ecclesiastical ; but I am unwilling, 
when a charge has been made against our theology, 
though unsupported, yet unretracted, to leave it alto- 
gether without reply ; and that the more, because, 
after renouncing " questions of divinity ** at p. 14, 
nevertheless Mr. Gladstone brings them forward again 
at p. 15, speaking, as he does, of the *' deadly blows 
of 1854 and 1870 at the old, historic, scientific, and 
moderate school *' by the definitions of the Immaculate 
Conception and Papal Infallibility. 

Mr. Gladstone then insists on the duty of " main- 
taining the truth and authority of history, and the in- 
estimable value of the historic spirit ; **.and so far of 
course I have the pleasure of heartily agreeing with 
him. As the Church is a sacred and divine creation, 
so in like manner her history, with its wonderful evolu- 
tion of events, the throng of great actors who have a 
part in it, and its multiform literature, stained though 
its annals are with human sin and error, and recorded 
on no system, and by uninspired authors, still is a 
sacred work also ; and those who make light of it, or 
distrust its lessons, incur a grave responsibility. But 
it is not every one who can read its pages rightly ; and 
certainly I cannot follow Mr. Gladstone's reading of it. 
He is too well informed indeed, too large in his know- 
ledge, too acute and comprehensive in his views, not to 
have an acquaintance with history far beyond the run 
of even highly educated men ; still, when he accuses us 
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• 
of deficient attention to history, one cannot help ask- 
ing, whether he does not, as a matter of course, take 
for granted as true the principles for using it familiar 
with Protestant divines, and denied by our own, and 
in consequence whether his impeachment of us doe§ 
not resolve itself into the fact that he is Protestant 
and ^ye are Catholics. Nay, has it occurred to him 
that perhaps it is the fact, that we have views on the 
relation of History to Dogma different from those 
which Protestants maintain ? And is he so certain of 
the facts of History in detail, of their relevancy, and of 
their drift, as to have a right, I do not say to have an 
opinion of his own, but to publish to the world, on his 
own warrant, that we have '* repudiated ancient his- 
tory ?'' He publicly charges us, not merely with hav- 
ing ** neglected " it^ or '* garbled '* its evidence, or with 
having contradicted certain ancient usages or doctrines 
to which it bears witness, but he says " repudiated." 
He could not have used a stronger term, supposing the 
Vatican Council had, by a formal act, cut itself off from 
early times, instead of professing, as it does (hypocriti- 
cally, if you will, but still professing) to speak " sup- 
ported by Holy Scripture and the decrees both of pre- 
ceding Popes and General Councils," and "faithfully 
adhering to the aboriginal tradition of the Church." 
Ought any one but an oculatus testis j a man whose pro- 
fession was to acquaint himself with the details of his- 
tory, to claim to himself the right of bringing, on his 
own authority, so extreme a charge against so august 
a power, so inflexible and rooted in its traditions 
through the long past, as Mr. Gladstone would admit 
the Roman Church to be ? 
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Of course I shall be reminded that, though Mr. 
Gladstone cannot be expected to speak on so large a 
department of knowledge with the confidence decorous 
in one who has made a personal study of it, there are 
others who have a right to do so ; and that by those 
others he is corroborated and sanctioned. There are 
authors, it may be said, of so commanding an authority 
from their learning and their honesty, that, for the pur- 
pose of discussion or of controversy, what they say may 
be said by any one else without presumption or risk of 
confutation. I will never say a word of my own against 
those learned and distinguished men to whom I refer. 
No : their present whereabout, wherever it is, is to me 
a thought full of melancholy. It is a tragical event, 
both for them and for us, that they have left us. It 
robs us of a %x^^t prestige : they have left none to take 
their place. I think them utterly wrong in what they 
have done and are doing; and, moreover, I agr^e as 
little in their view of history as in their acts. Exten- 
sive as may be their historical knowledge, I have no 
reason to think that they, more than Mr. Gladstone, 
would accept the position which History holds among 
the Loci Theologici, as Catholic theologians determine 
it ; and I am denying not their report of facts, but their 
use of the facts they report, and that, because of that 
special stand-point from which they view the relations 
existing between the records of History and the enun- 
ciations of Popes and Councils. They seem to me to 
expect from History more than History can furnish, 
and to have too little confidence in the Divine Promise 
and Providence as guiding and determining those 
enunciations. 
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Why should Ecclesiastical History, any more than 
the text of Scripture, contain in it **^the whole counsel 
of God ?'* Why should private judgment be unlawful 
in interpreting Scripture against the voice of authority, 
and yet be lawful in the interpretation of History? 
There are those who make short work of questions such 
as these by denying authoritative interpretation alto- 
gether ; that is their private concern, and no one has a 
right to inquire into their reason for so doing ; but the 
case would be different were such a man to come for- 
ward publicly, and to arraign others, without first con- 
futing their theological /r^^/«^«/a:, for repudiating his- 
tory, or for repudiating the Bible. 

For myself, I would simply confess that no doctrine 
of the Church can be rigorously proved by historical 
evidence ; but at the same time that no doctrine can 
be simply disproved by it. Historical evidence reaches 
a certain way, more or less, towards a proof of the 
Catholic doctrines ; often nearly the whole way ; some- 
times it goes only so far as to point in their direction ; 
sometimes there is only an absence of evidence for a 
conclusion contrary to them; nay, sometimes there is 
an apparent leaning of the evidence to a contrary con- 
clusion, which has to be explained ; — in all cases there 
is a margin left for the exercise of faith in the word of 
the Church. He who believes the dogmas of the 
Church only because he has reasoned them out of His- 
tory, is scarcely a Catholic. It is the Church's use of 
History in which the Catholic believes ; and she uses 
other informants also, Scripture, Tradition, the ecclesi- 
astical sense, or 9>poi/;7/iaf, and a subtle ratiocinative pow- 
er, which in its origin is a divine gift. There is nothing 
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of bondage or ** renunciation of mental freedom ** in 
this view, any more than in the converts of the Apos- 
tles believing what the Apostles might preach to them 
or teach them out of Scripture. * 

What has been said of History in relation to the 
formal Definitions of the Church, applies also to the 
exercises of Ratiocination. Our logical powers, too, 
being a gift from God, may claim to have their infor- 
mations respected ; and Protestants sometimes accuse 
our theologians, for instance, the medieval schoolmen, 
of having used them in divine matters a little too free- 
ly. But it has ever been our teaching and our protest 
that, as there are doctrines which lie beyond the direct 
evidence of history, so there are doctrines which tran- 
scend the discoveries of reason ; and, after all, whether 
they are more or less recommended to us by the one 
informant or the other, in all cases the immediate mo- 
tive in the mind of a Catholic for his reception of them 
is, not that they are proved to him by Reason or by 
History, but because Revelation has declared them by 
means of that high ecclesiastical Magisterium^ which is 
their legitimate exponent. 

What has been said also applies to those other 
truths, with which Ratiocination has more to do than 
History, which are sometimes called developments of 
Christian doctrine, truths which are not upon the sur- 
face of the Apostolic depositum — that is, the legacy of 
Revelation.^hiut which from time to time are brought 
into form by Theologians, and sometimes have been 
proposed to the faithful by the Church, as direct ob- 
jects of faith. No Catholic would hold that they ought 
to be logically deduced in their fulness and exactness 
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from the belief of the first centuries, but only this, — 
that, on the assumption of the Infallibility of the Church 
(which will overcome every objection except a contra- 
diction in thought), there is nothing greatly to try the 
reason in such difficulties as occur in reconciling those 
evolved doctrines with the teaching of the ancient Fa- 
thers ; such development being evidently the new form, 
explanation, transformation, or carrying out of what in 
substance was held from the first, what the Apostles 
said, but have not recorded in writing, or would neces- 
sarily have said under our circumstances, or if they had 
been asked, or in view of certain uprisings of error, and 
in that sense really portions of the legacy of truth, of 
which the Church, in all her members, but especially in 
her hierarchy, is the divinely appointed trustee. 

Such an evolution of doctrine has been, as I would 
maintain, a law of the Church's teaching from the 
earliest times, and in nothing is her title of " semper 
eadem " more remarkably illustrated than in the cor- 
respondence of her ancient and modern exhibition of 
it. As to the ecclesiastical Acts of 1854 and 1870, 
I think with Mr. Gladstone that the principle of 
doctrinal development, and that of authority, 
have never in the proceedings of the Church 
been so freely and largely used as in the Definitions 
then promulgated to the faithful ; but I deny that at 
either time the testimony of history was repudiated or 
perverted. The utmost that can be fairly said by an 
opponent against the theological decisions of those 
years is, that antecedently to the event, it might ap- 
pear that there were no sufficient historical grounds in 
behalf of either of them — I do not mean for a perso- 
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nal belief in either, but — for the purpose x)f converting 
a doctrine long existing in the Church into a dogma, 
and making it a portion of the Catholic Creed, This 
adverse anticipation was proved to be a mistake by the 
fact of the definition being made. 

3. Here I will say just a few words on the case of 
Pope Honorius, whose condemnation by anathema in 
the 6th Ecumenical Council, is certainly a strongprzmd 
facie argument against the Pope's doctrinal infallibility. 
His case is this : — Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
favoured, or rather did not condemn, a doctrine con- 
cerning our Lord's Person which afterwards the sixthr 
Council pronounced to be heresy. He consulted Pope 
Honorius upon the subject, who in two formal letters 
declared his entire concurrence with Sergius's opinion. 
Honorius died in peace, but, more than forty years 
after him, the 6th Ecumenical Council was held, which 
condemned him as a heretic on the score of those two 
letters. The simple question is, whether the heretical 
documents proceeded from him as an infallible autho- 
rity or as a private Bishop. 

Now I observe that whereas the Vatican Council has 
determined that the Pope is infallible only when he 
speaks ex catkedrdy and that, in order to speak ex 
cathedrdy he must at least speak " as exercising the 
office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, defining^ 
by virtue of his Apostolical authority, a doctrine whe- 
ther of faith or of morals for the acceptance of the uni- 
versal Church ** (though Mr. Gladstone strangely says, 
p. 34, " There is no established or accepted definition 
of the phrase ex cat/iedrd*/)^ from this Pontifical and 
dogmatic explanation of the phrase it follows, that, 
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whatever Honorius said in answer to Sergius, and 
whatever he held, his words were not ex cafhedrdy and 
therefbre did not proceed from his infallibility. 

I say so first, because he could not fulfil the above 
conditions of an ex cathedrd utterance, if he did not 
actually mean to fulfil them. The question is unlike 
the question about the Sacraments ; external and posi- 
tive acts, whether material actions or formal words, 
speak for themselves. Teaching on the other hand 
has no sacramental visible signs ; it is mainly a ques- 
tion of intention. Who would say that the architri- 
cHnus at the wedding feast who said, ** Thou hast kept 
the good wine until now,** was teaching the Christian 
world, though the words have a great ethical and evan- 
gelical sense ? What is the worth of a signature, if 
a man does not consider he is signing ? The Pope can- 
not address his people East and West, North and 
South, without meaning it, as if his very voice, the 
sounds from his lips, could literally be heard from pole 
to pole ; nor can he exert his ** Apostolical authority " 
without knowing he is doing so ; nor can he draw up a 
form of words and use care and make an effort in doing 
so accurately, without intention to do so ; and, there- 
fore, no words of Honorius proceeded from his prero- 
gative of infallible teaching, which were not accom- 
panied with the intention of exercising that preroga- 
tive ; and who will dream of saying, be he Anglican, 
Protestant, unbeliever, or on the other hand Catholic, 
that Honorius in the 7th century did actually intend 
to exert that infallible teaching voice which has been 
dogmatically recognized in the nineteenth ? 

What resemblance do these letters of his, written 
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almost as private instructions, bear to the " Pius Epis- 
copus, Servus Servorum Dei, Sacro approbante Con- 
cilio, ad perpetuam ret memortanty** with the " Si quis 
hufc nostrae definitioni contradicer6 (quod Deus aver- 
tat), praesumpserit anathema sit *' of the Pastor jEter- 
nus ? What to the " Venerabilibus fratribus, Patri- 
archis, primatibus, Archiepiscopis, et Episcopis univer- 
sis,** etc., and with the date and signature, " Datum 
Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, Die 8 Dec. anno 1864, 
etc. Pius P.P. IX.** of the Quantd curd ? 

Secondly, it is no part of our doctrine, as I shall say- 
in my next section, that the .discussions previous 
to a Council's definition, or to an ex cathedrd utter- 
ance of a Pope, are infallible, and these letters of 
Honorius on their very face are nothing more than 
portions of a discussion with a view to some final de- 
cision. 

For these two reasons the condemnation of Hono- 
rius by the Council in no sense compromises the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility. At the utmost, it only de- 
cides that Honorius in his own person was a heretic, 
which is inconsistent with no Catholic doctrine ; but we 
may rather hope and believe that the anathema fell, 
not upon him, but upon his letters in their objective 
sense, he not intending personally what his letters 
legitimately expressed. 

4. I have one more remark to make upon the argu- 
mentative method by which the Vatican Council was 
carried on to its definition. The Pastor ^ternus refers 
to various witnesses as contributing their evidence to- 
wards the determination of the contents of the dc^ 
positiim^ such as Tradition, the Fathers and Councils, 
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History, and especially Scripture. For instance, the 
Bull speaks of the Gospel ("juxta Evangelii testi- 
monia," c. i) and of Scripture (" manifesta S.S. Scrip- 
turarum doctrina, c. i : '* apertis S.S. Literarum testi- 
moniis,** c. 3. " S.S. Scripturis consentanea," c. 4). 
And it lays an especial stress on three passages of 
Scripture in particular — viz., " Thou art Peter," etc., 
Matthew xvi., 16-19: "I have prayed for thee," etc., 
Luke xxii., 32, and ** Feed My sheep," etc., John xxi., 
15-17. Now I wish all objectors to our method of 
reasoning from Scripture would view it in the light of 
the following passage in the great philosophical work 
of Butler, Bishop of Durham. 

He writes as follows — *'As it is owned the whole 
scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it 
ever comes to be understood, before the * restitution 
of all things,' and without miraculous interpositions, it 
must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come 
at, by the continuance and progress of learning and of 
liberty, and by particuler persons attending to, com- 
paring, and pursuing intimations scattered up and 
down it, which are overlooked, and disregarded by the 
generality of the world. For this is the way in which 
all improvements are made by thoughtful men tracing 
on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature ac- 
cidentally, or which seem to come into our minds by 
chance. Nor is it at all incredible that a book, which 
has been so long in the possession of mankind, should 
contain many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the 
same phenomena, and the same faculties of investiga- 
tion, from which such great discoveries in natural 
knowledge have been made in the present and last 
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age, were equally in the possession of mankind several 
thousand years before. And possibly it might be in- 
tended that events, as they come to pass, should open 
and ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture," 
ii. 3, vide also ii. 4, fin. 

What has the long history of the contest for and 
against the Pope's infallibility been, but a growing in- 
sight through centuries into the meaning of those three 
texts, to which I just now referred, ending at length 
by the Church's definitive recognition of the doctrine 
thus gradually manifested to her ? 



§ 9- The Vatican Definition. 

Now I am td speak of the Vatican definition, by 
which the doctrine of the Pope's infallibility has be- 
come de fide^ that is, a truth necessary to be believed, 
as being included in the original divine revelation, for 
those terms, revelation, depositunty dogma, and de fide^ 
are correlatives ; and I begin with a remark which sug- 
gests the drift of all I have to say about it. It is this : 
— that so difficult a virtue is faith, even with the spe- 
cial grace of God, in proportion as the reason is exer- 
cised, so difficult is it to assent inwardly to proposi- 
tions, verified to us neither by reason nor experience, 
but depending for their reception on the word of the 
Church as God's oracle, that she has ever shown the 
utmost care to contract, as far as possible, the range of 
truths and the sense of propositions, of which she de- 
mands this absolute reception. " The Church," says 
Fallavicini, " as far as may be, has ever abstained from 
imposing upon the minds of men that commandment, 
the most arduous of the Christian Law — viz., to be- 
lieve obscure matters without doubting.*'* To co- 
operate in this charitable duty has been one special 
work of her theologians, and rules are laid down by 
herself, by tradition, and by custom, to assist them in 
the task. She only speaks when it is necessary to 
speak; but hardly has she spoken out magisteriallj'^ 

* Quoted by Father Ryder, (to whom I am indebted for other of 
my references,) in his '* Idealism in Theology," p. 25. 

MS 
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some great general principle, when she sets her theolo- 
gians to work to-explain her meaning in the concrete, 
by strict interpretation of its wording, by the illustra- 
tion of its circumstances, and by the recognition of 
exceptions, in order to make it as tolerable as possible, 
and the least of a temptation, to self-willed, indepen- 
dent, or WTongly educated minds. A few years ago it 
was the fashion among us to call writers, who con- 
formed to this rule of the Church, by the name of 
** Minimizers; " that day of tyrannous ipsedixitSy I 
trust, is over : Bishop Fessler, a man of high author- 
ity, for he was Secretary General of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, and of higher authority still in his work, for it has 
the approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff, clearly proves 
to us that a moderation of doctrine, dictated by 
charity, is not inconsistent with soundness in the faith. 
Such a sanction, J suppose, will be considered sufficient 
for the character of the remarks which I am about to 
make upon definitions in general, and upon the Vati- 
can in particular. 

The Vatican definition, which comes to us in the 
shape of the Pope's Encyclical Bull called the Pastor 
jEternuSy declares that " the Pope has that same infal- 
libility which the Church has:"* to determine there- 
fore what is meant by the infallibility of the Pope we 
must turn first to consider the infallibility of the 
Church. And again, to determine the character of 
the Church's infallibility, we must consider what is the 



* Romanum Pontificem eH infallibilitate poUere, qui divinus Re- 
dcroptor Ecclesiam suam in definiend& doctrini dc fide vel moribus 
instructam esse voluit. 
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characteristic of Christianity, considered as a revela- 
tion of God's will. 

Our Divine Master might have communicated to 
us heavenly truths without telling us that they came 
from Him, as it is commonly thought He has done in 
tlie case of heathen nations ; but He willed the Gospel 
to be a revelation acknowledged and authenticated, to 
be public, fixed, and permanent ; and, accordingly, as 
Catholics hold. He framed a Society of men to be its 
home, its instrument, and its guarantee. The rulers of 
that Association are the legal trustees, so to say, of the 
sacred truths which he spoke to the Apostles by word 
or mouth. As he was leaving them, He gave them 
their great commission, and bade them ** teach *' their 
converts all over the earth, " to observe all things 
whatever He had commanded them ; ** and then He 
added, ** Lo, I am with you always, even to the end 
of the world." 

Here, first. He told' them to ** teach ** His revealed 
Truth; next, ** to the consummation of all things;** 
thirdly, for their encouragement. He said that He 
would be with them ** all days,'* all along, on every 
emergency or occasion, until that consummation. They 
had a duty put upon them of teaching their Master s 
words, a duty which they could not fulfil in the perfec- 
tion which fidelity required, without His help ; there- 
fore came His promise to be with them in their per- 
formance of it. Nor did that promise of supernatural 
help end with the Apostles personally, for He adds, 
*' to the consummation of the world,*' implying that the 
Apostles would have successors, and engaging that He 
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would be with those successors as He had been with 
them. 

The same safeguard of the Revelation — viz., an 
authoritative, permianent tradition of teaching is insist- 
ed on by an informant of equal authority with St. 
Matthew, but altogether independent of him, I mean 
St. Paul. He calls the Church ** the pillar and ground 
of the Truth ; " and he bids his convert Timothy, when 
he had become a ruler in that Church, to ** take heed 
unto his doctrine,'* to ** keep the deposit ** of the faith, 
and to " commit ** the things which he had heard from 
himself ** to faithful men who should be fit to teach 
others.*' 

This is* how Catholics understand the Scripture 
record, nor does it appear how it can otherwise be un- 
derstood ; but, when we have got as far as this, and 
look back, we find that we have by implication made 
profession of a further doctrine. For, if the Church, 
initiated by the Apostles and continued in their suc- 
cessors, has been set up for the direct object of pro- 
tecting, preserving, and declaring the Revelation, and 
that by means of the Guardianship and Providence of 
its Divine Author, we are led on to perceive that, in 
asserting this, we are in other words asserting, that, so 
far as the revealed message is concerned, the Church is 
infallible ; for what is meant by infallibility in teaching 
but that the teacher in his teaching is secured from 
error ? and how can fallible man be thus secured ex- 
cept by a supernatural infallible guidance ? And what 
can have been the object of the words, " I am with you 
all along to the end," but to give thereby an answer by 
anticipation to the spontaneous, silent alarm of the fee- 
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ble company of fishermen and labourers, towwhom they 
-were addressed, on their finding themselves laden with 
superhuman duties and responsibilities ? 

Such then being, in its simple outline, the infallibili- 
ty of the Church, such too will be the Pope's infallibili- 
ty, as the Vatican Fathers have defined it. And if we 
find that by means of this outline we are able to fill out 
in all important respects the idea of a Council's infalli- 
bility, we shall thereby be ascertaining in detail what 
has been defined in 1870 about the infallibility of the 
Pope. With an attempt to.do this I shall conclude. 

I. The Church has the office of teaching, and the 
matter of that teaching is the body of doctrine, which 
the Apostles left behind them as her perpetual posses- 
sion. If a question arises as to what the Apostolic doc- 
trine is on a particular point, she has infallibility pro- 
mised to her to enable her to answer correctly. And, 
as by the teaching of the Church is understood, not the 
teaching of this or that Bishop, but their united voice, 
and a Council is the form the Church must take, in or- 
der that all men may recognize that in fact she is teach- 
ing on any point in dispute, so in like manner the Pope 
must come before us in some special form or posture, 
if he is to be understood to be exercising his teaching 
office, and that form is called ex cathedrd. This term 
is most appropriate, as being on one occasion used by 
our Lord Himself. When the Jewish doctors taught, 
they placed themselves in Moses* seat, and spoke ex 
cathedrd ; and then, as He tells us, they were to be 
obeyed by their people, and that, whatever were their 
private lives or characters. *♦ The Scribes and Phari- 
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sees,*' He says, ** are seated on the chair of Moses : all 
things therefore whatsoever they shall say to you, ob- 
serve arid do ; but according to their works do you not, 
for they say and do not.** 

2. The forms by which a General Council is identi- 
fied as representing the Church herself, are too clear to 
need drawing out; but what is to be that moraj 
cathedra^ or teaching chair, in which the Pope sits, 
when he is to be recognized as in the exercise of his 
infallible teaching ? The new definition answers this 
question. He speaks ex cathedrd, or infallibly, when 
he speaks, first, as the Universal Teacher ; secondly, 
in the name and with the authority of the Apostles ; 
thirdly, on a point of faith or morals; fourthly, with 
the purpose of binding every member of the Church to 
accept and believe his decision. 

3. These conditions of course contract the range of 
his infallibility most materially. Hence Billuart speak- 
ing of the Pope says, ** Neither in conversation, nor in 
discussion, nor in interpreting Scripture or the Fa- 
thers, nor in consulting, nor in giving his reasons for 
the point which he has defined, nor in answering let- 
ters, nor in private deliberations, supposing he is setting 
forth his own opinion, is the Pope infallible,** t. ii. p, 
no.* And for this simple reason, because, on these 
various occasions of speaking his mind, he is not in the 
chair of the universal doctor. 

4. Nor is this all ; the greater part of Billuart*s 

* And so Fessler : ** The Pope is not infallible as a man, or a 
theologian, or a priest, or a bishop, or a temporal prince, or a judge, 
or a legislator, or in his political views, or even in his government 
of the Church."— ////r^. 
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negatives refer to the Pope's utterances when he is out 
of the Cathedra Petri, but even, when he is in it, his 
words do not necessarily proceed from his infallibility. 
He has no wider prerogative than a Council, and of a 
Council Perrone says, " Councils are not infallible in 
the reasons by which they are led, or on which they 
rely, in making their definition, nor in matters which 
relate to persons, nor to physical matters which have 
no necessary connexion with dogma.*' — Prcel.^ ThcoL t. 
ii. p. 492. Thus, if a Council has condemned a work 
of Origen or Theodoret, it did not in so condemning 
go beyond the work itself ; it did not touch the per- 
sons of either. Since this holds of a Council, it also 
holds in the case of the Pope ; therefore, supposing a 
Pope has quoted the so-called works of the Areopagite 
as if really genuine, there is no call on us to believe 
him ; nor again, when he condemned Galileo's Coper- 
nicanism, unless the earth's immobility has a ** neces- 
sary connection with some dogmatic truth," which the 
present bearing of the Holy Sec towards that philo- 
sophy virtually denies. 

5. Nor is a Council infallible, even in the prefaces 
and introductions to its definitions. There are theolo- 
gians oT name, as Tournely and Amort,* who contend 
that even those most instructive capitula passed in the 
Tridentine Council, from which the Canons with ana- 
themas are drawn up, are not portions of the Church's 
infallible teaching ; and the parallel introductions pre- 
fixed to the Vatican anathemas have an authority not 
greater nor less than that of those capitula. 

* Vid, Amort. Dem. Or., pp. 205-6. This applies to the Unam 
Sanctatn. Vid, Fessler. 
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6. Such passages, however, as these are too closely 
connected with the definitions themselves, not to be 
what is sometimes called, by a catackresisy " proximum 
fidei " ; still, on the other hand, it is true also that, in 
those circumstances and surroundings of formal defini- 
tions, which I have been speaking of, whether of a 
Council or a Pope, there may be not only no exercise 
of an infallible voice, but actual error. Thus, in the 
Third Council, a passage of an heretical author was 
quoted in defence of the doctrine defined, under .the 
belief he was Pope Julius, and narratives not trustwor- 
thy, are introduced into the Seventh. 

This remark and several before it will become in- 
telligible if we consider that neither Pope nor Council 
are on a level with the Apostles. To the Apostles the 
whole revelation was given, by the Church it is trans- 
mitted ; no simply new truth has been given to us 
since St. John's death ; the one office of the Church is 
to guard ** that noble deposit " of truth, as St. Paul 
speaks to Timothy, which the Apostles bequeathed to 
her, in its fulness and integrity. Hence the infallibi- 
lity of the Apostles was of a far more positive and wide 
character than that needed by and . granted to the 
Church. We call it, in the case of the Apostles, 
inspiration ; in the case of the Church assistentia. 

Of course there is a sense of the Word " inspiration " 
in which it is common to all members of the Church, 
and therefore especially to its Bishops, and still more 
directly to its rulers, when solemnly called together in 
Council after much prayer throughout Christendom, 
and in a frame of mind especially serious and earnest 
by reason of the work they have in hand. The Para- 
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clete certainly is ever with them, and more effectively 
in a Council, as being " in Spiritu Sancto congregata ;" 
but I speak of the special and promised aid necessary 
for their fidelity to apostolic teaching ; and, in order to 
secure this fidelity, no inward gift of infallibility is 
needed, such as the Apostles had, no direct suggestion 
of divine truth, but simply an external guardianship, 
•keeping them off from error (as a man's Guardian An- 
gel, without enabling him to walk, might, on a night 
journey, keep him from pitfalls in his way), a guardian- 
ship saving them, as far as their ultimate decisions are 
concerned, from the effects of their inherent infirmities, 
from any chance of extravagance, of confusion of 
thought, of collision with former decisions, or with Scrip- 
ture, which in seasons of excitement might reasonably 
be feared. 

** Never," says Perrone, ** have Catholics taught 
that the gift of infallibility is given by God to the 
Church after the manner of inspiration.'' — t. 2, p. 253. 
Again : ** [Human] media of arriving at the truth are 
excluded neither by a Council's nor by a Pope's infal- 
libility, for God has promised it, not by way of an in- 
fused" or habitual ** gift, but by the way of assisten- 
tiny — ibid, p. 541. 

But since the process of defining truth is human, it 
is open to the chance of error ; what Providence has 
guaranteed is only this, that there should be no error 
m the final step, in the resulting definition or dogma. 

7. Accordingly, all that a Council, and all that the 
Pope, is infallible in, is the direct answer to the spe- 
cial question which he happens to be considering; 
his prerogative does not extend beyond a power, 
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when in his Cathedra^ of giving that very answer 
truly. ** Nothing,'* says Perrone,. ** but the objects of 
dogmatic definitions of Councils are immutable, for in 
these are Councils infallible, not in their reasons y' etc. 
— ibid. 

8. This rule is so strictly to be observed that, 
though dogmatic statements are found from time to 
time in a Pope's Apostolic Letters, etc., yet they are 
not accounted to be exercises of his infallibility if they 
are said only obiter — by the way, and without direct 
intention to define. A striking instance of this sine qua 
non condition is afforded by Nicholas I., who, in a let- 
ter to the Bulgarians, spoke as if baptism were valid, 
when administered simply in our Lord's Name, without 
distinct mention of the Three Persons ; but he is not 
teaching and speaking ex cathedrdy because no question 
on this matter was in any sense the occasion of his 
writing. The question asked of him was concerning 
the minister of baptism — viz., whether a Jew or Pagan 
could validly baptize ; in answering in the aflSrmative, 
he added obiter y as a private doctor, says Bellarmine, 
" that the baptism was valid, whether administered in 
the name of the three Persons or in the name of Christ 
only." (de Rom, Pont.y iv. 12.) 

9. Another limitation is given in Pope Pius's own 
conditions set down in the Pastor jtEternuSy for the ex- 
ercise of infallibility : viz., the proposition defined will 
be without any claim to be considered binding on the 
belief of Catholics, unless it is referable to the Aposto- 
lic depositufHy through the channel either of Scripture 
or Tradition; and, though the Pope is the judge 
whether it is so referable or not, yet the necessity of 
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his professing to abide by this reference is in itself a 
certain Hmitation of his dogmatic action. A Protestant 
will object indeed that, after his distinctly asserting that 
the Immaculate Conception and the Papal Infallibility 
are in Scripture and Tradition, this safeguard against 
erroneous definitions is not worth much, nor do I say 
that it is one of the most effective ; but anyhow, in 
consequence of it, no Pope any more than a Council, 
could, for instance, introduce Ignatius's Epistles into 
the Canon of Scripture; — and as to his dogmatic con- 
demnation of particular books, which, of course, are {ox- 
e\gn to the deposit u/Uy I would say, that, as to their false 
doctrine there can be no difficulty in condemning that 
by means of that Apostolic deposit ; nor surely in his con- 
demning the very wording, in which they convey it, when 
the subject is carefully considered. For the Pope's 
condemning the language, for instance, of Jansenius 
is a parallel act to the Church's receiving the word 
** Consubstantial,*' and if a Council and the Pope were 
not infallible so far in their judgment of language, nei- 
ther the Pope nor Council could draw up a dogmatic 
definition at all, for the right exercise of words is in- 
volved in the right exercise of thought. 

10. And in like manner, as regards the precepts 
concerning moral duties, it is not in every such precept ^ 
that the Pope is infallible. As a definition of faith 
must be drawn from the Apostolic deposititm of doc- 
trine, in order that it may be considered an exercise of 
infallibiHty, whether in the Pope or a Council, so too a 
precept of morals, if it is to be accepted as dogmatic, 
must be drawn from the Moral law, that primary reve- 
lation to us from God. 
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That is, in the first place, it must relate to things 
in themselves good or evil. If the Pope prescribed 
lying or revenge, his command would simply go for 
nothing, as if he had not issued it, because he has no 
power over the Moral Law. If he forbade his flock to 
eat any but vegetable food, or to dress in a particular 
fashion (questions of decency or modesty not coming 
into the question), he would in like manner be going 
beyond his province, because such a rule does not re- 
late to a matter in itself good or bad. If he gave a 
precept all over the world for the adoption of lotteries 
instead of tithes or offerings, certainly it would be very 
hard to prove that he was contradicting the Moral 
Law, or ruling a practice to be in itself good which was 
in itself evil. There are few persons but would allow 
that it is at least doubtful whether lotteries are ab- 
stractedly evil, and in a doubtful matter the Pope is to 
be believed and obeyed. 

However, there are other conditions besides this, 
necessary for the exercise of Papal infallibility in 
moral subjects: — for instance, his definition must 
relate to things necessary for salvation. . No one 
would so speak of lotteries, nor of a particular dress, 
or of a particular kind of food ; — such precepts, then, 
did he make them, would be simply external to the 
range of his prerogative. 

And again, his infallibility in consequence is not 
called into exercise, unless he speaks to the whole 
world ; for, if his precepts, in order to be dogmatic, 
must enjoin what is necessary to salvation, they must 
be necessary for all men. Accordingly orders which 
issue from him for the observance of particular coun- 
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tries, or political or religious classes, have no claim to 
be the utterances of his infallibility. If he enjoins upon 
the hierarchy of Ireland to withstand mixed education, 
this is no exercise of his infallibility. 

It may be added that the field of morals contains 
so little that is unknown and unexplored, in contrast 
with revelation and doctrinal fact, which form the do- 
main of faith, that it iis difficult to say what portions 
of moral teaching in the course of 1800 years actually 
have proceeded from the Pope, or from the Church, or 
where to look for such. Nearly all that either oracle 
has done in this respect, has been to condemn such 
propositions as in a moral point of view are false, or 
dangerous, or rash ; and these condemnations, besides 
being such as in fact, will be found to command the 
assent of most men, as soon as heard, do not necessa- 
rily go so far as to present any positive statements for 
universal acceptance. 

II. With the mention of condemned propositions I 
am brought to another and large consideration, which 
is One of the best illustrations that I can give of that 
principle of minimizing so necessary, as I think, for a 
wise and cautious theology ; at the same time I cannot 
insist upon it in the connexion into which I am going 
to introduce it, without submitting myself to the cor-- 
rection of divines more learned than I can pretend to 
be myself. 

The infallibility, whether of the Church or of the 
Pope, acts principally or solely in two channels, in 
direct statements of truth, and in the condemnation of 
error. The former takes the shape of doctrinal defini- 
tions, the latter stigmatizes propositions as heretical. 
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next to heresy, erroneous, and the like. In each case 
the Church, as guided by her Divine Master, has made 
provision for weighing as lightly as possible on the 
faith and conscience of her children. 

As to the condemnation of propositions all she 
tells us is, that the thesis condemned when taken as a 
whole, or, again, when viewed in its context, is hereti- 
cal, or blasphemous, or impious, or whatever other 
epithet she affixes to it. We have only to trust her so 
far as to allow ourselves to be warned against the the- 
sis, or the work containing it. Theologians employ 
themselves in determining what precisely it is that is 
condemned in that thesis or treatise ; and doubtless in 
most cases they do so with success ; but that determi- 
nation is not de fide ; all that is of faith is that there 
is in that thesis itself, which is noted, heresy or error, 
or other peccant matter, as the case may be, such, that 
the censure is a peremptory command to theologians, 
preachers, students, and all other whom it concerns, to 
keep clear of it. But so light is this obligation, that 
instances frequently occur, when it is successfully 
maintained by some new writer, that the Pope's act 
does not imply what it has seemed to imply, and ques- 
tions which seemed to be closed, are after a course of 
years re-opened. In discussions such as these, there is 
a real exercise of private judgment, and an allowable 
one ; the act of faith, which cannot be superseded 
or trifled with, being, I repeat, the unreserved accept- 
ance that the thesis in question is heretical, or erro- 
neous in faith, etc., as the Pope or the Church has 
spoken of it. 

In these cases, which in a true sep.^e may be called 
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the Pope's negative enunciations, the opportunity of a 
legitimate minimizing lies in the intensely concrete 
character of the matters condemned ; in his affirmative 
enunciations a like opportunity is afforded by their 
being more or less abstract. Indeed, excepting such as 
relate to persons, that is, to the Trinity in Unity, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Saints, and the like, all the dogmas 
of Pope or of Council are but general, and so far, in 
consequence, admit of exceptions in their actual ap- 
plication, — these exceptions being determined either 
by other authoritative utterances, or by the scrutiniz- 
ing vigilance, acuteness, and subtlety of the Schola 
Theologorum. 

One of the most remarkable instances of what I 
am insisting on i^ found in a dogma, which no Catholic 
can ever think of disputing, viz., that *'Out of the 
Church, and out of the faith, is no salvation/* Not to 
go to Scripture, it is the doctrine of St. Ignatius, St. 
Irenaeus, St. Cyprian in the first three centuries, as of 
St. Augustine and his contemporaries in the fourth 
and fifth. It can never be other than an elementary 
truth of Christianity ; and the present Pope has pro- 
claimed it as all Popes, doctors, and bishops before 
him. But that truth has two aspects, according as the 
force of the negative falls upon the ** Church ** or upon 
the " salvation.*' The main sense is, that there is no 
other communion or so-called Church, but the Catho- 
lic, in which are stored the promises, the sacraments, and 
other means of salvation ; the other and derived sense 
is, that no one can be saved who is not in that one and 
only Church. But it does not follow, because there is 
no Church but one which has the Evangelical gifts 
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and privileges to bestow, that therefore no one can be 
saved without the intervention of that one Church. 
Anglicans quite understand this distinction; for, on 
the one hand, their Article says, ** They are to be had 
accursed (anathematizandi) that presume to say, that 
every man shall be saved by (in) the law or sect which 
he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life 
according to that law and the light of nature ; *' while 
on the other hand they speak of and hold the doctrine 
of the " uncovenanted mercies of God.*' The latter 
doctrine in its Catholic form is the doctrine of invin- 
cible ignorance — or, that it is possible to belong to 
the soul of the Church without belonging to the 
body ; and, at the end of i,8oo years, it has been for- 
mally and authoritatively put forward by the present 
Pope (the first Pope, I suppose, who has done so), on 
the very same occasion on which he has repeated the 
fundamental principle of exclusive salvation itself. It 
is to the purpose here to quote his words ; they occur 
in the course of his Encyclical, addressed to the« Bish- 
ops of Italy, under date of August lo, 1863 : 

** We and you know, that those who lie under invin- 
cible ignorance as regards our most Holy Religion, and 
who, diligently observing the natural law, and its pre- 
cepts, which are engraven by God on the hearts of all, 
and prepared to obey God, lead a good and upright 
life, are able, by the operation of the power of divine 
light and grace, to obtain eternal life/' * 

♦ The Pope speaks more forcibly still in an earlier Allocution. 
After mentioning invincible ignorance, he adds : — " Quis tantum sibi 
arroget,-ut hujusmodi ignorantise designare liinites queat, juxta popu* 
lorum» regionum, ingcniorum, aliarumque remm tam multarum ratio- 
ncm et varietatem ? " — Dee. 9, 1854. 
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Who would at first sight gather from the wording 
of so forcible a universal, that an exception to its ope- 
ration, such as this, so distinct, and, for what we know, 
so very wide, was consistent with holding it ? 

Another instance of a similar kind is the general 
acceptance in the Latin Church, since the time of St. 
Augustine, of the doctrine of absolute predestination, 
as instanced in the teaching of other great saints beside 
him, such as St. Fulgentius, St. Prosper, St. Gregor)'^ 
St. Thomas, and St. Buonaventure. Yet in the last 
centuries a great explanation and modification of this 
doctrine has been effected by the efforts of the Jesuit 
School, w^hich have issued in the reception of a distinc- 
tion between predestination to grace and predestination 
to glory ; and a consequent admission of the principle 
that, though our own works do not avail for bringing 
us into a state of salvation on earth, they do avail, when 
in that state of salvation or grace, for our attainment 
of eternal glory in heaven. Two saints of late centu- 
ries, St. Francis de Sales and St. Alfonso, seem to have 
professed this less rigid opinion, which is now the more 
common doctrine of the day. 

Another instance is supplied by the Papal decisions 
concerning Usury. Pope Clement V., in the Council 
of Vienne, declares, ** If any one shall have fallen into 
the error of pertinaciously presuming to affirm that 
usury is no sin, we determine that he is to be punished 
as a heretic." However, in the year 1831 the Sacred 
P(znitentiaria answered an inquiry on the subject, to 
the effect that the Holy See suspended its decision on 
the point, and that a confessor who allowed of usury 
was not to be disturbed, **.non esse inquietandum." 
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Here again a double aspect seems to have been realized 
of the idea intended by the word usury. 

To show how natural this process of partial and gra- 
dually developed teaching is, we may refer to the ap- 
parent contradiction of Bellarmine, who says ** the 
Pope, whether he can err or not, is to be obeyed by all 
the faithful," {Rom. Pont. iv. 2), yet, as I have quoted 
him above, p. 52-53, sets down (ii. 29) cases in which 
he is not to be obeyed. An illustration may be given 
in political history in the discussions which took place 
years ago as to the force of the Sovereign's Coronation 
Oath to uphold the Establislied Church. The words 
were large and general, and seemed to preclude any 
act on his part to the prejudice of the Establishment ; 
but lawyers succeeded at length in making a distinction 
between the legislative and executive action of the 
Crown, which is now generally accepted. 

These instances out of many similar are sufficient to 
show what caution is to be observed, on the part of 
private and unauthorized persons, \\\ imposing upon 
the consciences of others any interpretation of dogmatic 
enunciations which is beyond the legitimate sense of 
the words, inconsistent with the principle that all gene- 
ral rules have exceptions, and unrecognized by the 
Theological Schola. 

12. From these various considerations it follows, that 
Papal and Synodal definitions, obligatory on our faith, 
are of rare occurrence ; and this is confessed by all sober 
theologians. Father O'Reilly, for instance, of Dublin, 
one of the first theologians of the day, says : — 

** The Papal Infallibility is comparatively seldom 
brought into action. I am very far from denying that 
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the Vicar of Christ is largely assisted by God in 
the fulfilment of his sublime office, that he receives 
great light and strength to do well the great work 
entrusted to him and imposed on him, that he is con- 
tinually guided from above in the government of the 
Catholic Church. But this is not the meaning of Infal- 
libility. . . What is the use of dragging in the Infalli- 
bility in connexion with Papal acts with which it has 
nothing to do ? Papal acts, which arc very good and 
very holy, and entitled to all respect and obedience, 
acts in which the Pontiff is commonly not mistaken, 
hut in which he could be mistaken and still remain in- 
fallible in the only sense in which he has been declared 
to be so.*' (The Irish Monthly y vol. ii. No. 10, 1874."* 
This great authority goes on to disclaim any de- 
sire to minimize, but there is, I hope, no real differ- 
ence between us here. He, I am sure, Avould sanction 
m.e in my repugnance to impose upon the faith of 
others more than what the Church distinctly claims of 
them: and I should follow him in thinking it a more 
scriptural. Christian, dutiful, happy frame of mind, to 
be easy, than to be .difficult, of belief. I have already 
spoken of that uncatholic spirit, which starts with a 
grudging faith in the word of the Church, and deter- 
mines to hold nothing but what it is, as if by demon- 
stration, compelled to believe. To be a true Catholic 
a man must have a generous loyalty towards ecclesi- 
astical authority, and accept what is taught him with 
what is called Xh^ pietas fidcij and only such a tone of 
mind has a claim, and it certainly has a claim, to be 

* Vid. Fcssler also ; and I believe Father Perrone says the sam&. 
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met and to be handled with a wise and gentle mini^ 
mism. Still the fact remains, that there has been of 
late years a fierce and intolerant temper abroad, which 
scorns and virtually tramples on the little ones of 
Christ. 



I end with an extract from the Pastoral of the 
Swiss Bishops, a Pastoral which has received the Pope's 
approbation : 

** It in no way depends upon the caprice of the 
Pope, or upon his good pleasure, tb make suth and 
such a doctrine, the object of a dogmatic definition. 
He is tied up and limited to the divine revelation, 
and to the truths which that revelation contains. 
He is tied up and limited by the Creeds, already in ex- 
istence, and by the preceding definitions of the Church. 
He is tied up and limited by the divine law, and by 
the constitution of the Church. Lastly, he is tied up 
and limited by that doctrine, divinely revealed, which 
affirms that alongside religious society there is civ^il 
society, that alongside the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 
there is the power of temporal Magistrates, invested 
in their own domain with a full sovereignty, and to 
whom we owe obedience in conscience, and respect in 
all things morally permitted, and belonging to the do- 
main of civil society." 



§ 10. Conclusion. 

I HAVE now said all that I consider necessary in 
order to fulfil the task which I have undertaken, a task 
very painful to me and ungracious. 1 account it a great 
ntiisfortune, that my last words, as they are likely to be, 
should be devoted to a controversy with one whom I 
have always so much respected and admired. But I 
should not have been satisfied with myself, if I had not 
responded to the call made upon me from such various 
quarters, to the opportunity at last given me of break- 
ing a long silence on subjects deeply interesting to me, 
and to the demands of my own honour. 

The main point of Mr. Gladstone's charge against 
us is that in 1 870, after a series of preparatory acts, 
a great change and irreversible was effected in the 
political attitude of the Church by the third and 
fourth chapters of the Vatican Pastor jEternus^ a 
change which no state or statesman can afford to pass 
Qver. Of this cardinal assertion I consider he has 
given no proof at all ; and my object throughout the 
foregoing pages has been to make this clear. The 
Pope's infallibility indeed and his supreme author- 
ity have in the Vatican capita been declared matters of 
faith ; but his prerogative of infallibility lies in matters 
speculative, and his prerogative of authority is no infal- 
libility, in laws, commands, or measures. His infalli- 
bility bears upon the domain of thought, not directly of 

action, and while it may fairly exercise the theologian, 
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philosopher, or man of science, it scarcely concerns the 
politician. Moreover, whether the recognition of his 
infallibility in doctrine will increase his actual power 
over the, faith of Catholics, remains to be seen, and 
must be determined by the event ; for there are 
gifts too large and too fearful to be handled 
freely. Mr. Gladstone seems to feel this, and 
therefore insists upon the increase made by the Vati- 
can definition in the Pope's authority. But there is no 
Veal increase ; he has for centuries upon centuries had 
and used that authority, which the Definition now de- 
clares ever to have belonged to him. Before the Coun- 
cil there was the rule of obedience, and there were ex- 
ceptions to the rule; and since. the Council the rule 
remains, and with it the possibility of exceptions. 

It may be objected that a representation such as 
this, is negatived by the universal sentiment which tes- 
tifies to the formidable effectiveness of the Vatican 
decrees, and to the Pope's intention that they should 
be effective ; that it is the boast of some Catholics and 
the reproach levelled against us by all Protestants, 
that the Catholic Church has now become beyond 
mistake a despotic aggressive Papacy, in which free- 
dom of thought and action is utterly extinguished. 
But I do not allow this alleged unanimous tes- 
timony to exist. Of course Prince Bismarck and other 
statesmen such as Mr. Gliidstone, rest their opposition 
to Pope Pius on the political ground ; but the Old- 
Catholic movement is based, not upon politics, but 
upon theology, and Dr. Dollinger has more than once, 
I believe, declared his disapprobation of the Prussian 
acts against the Pope, while Father Hyacinth has quar- 
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relied with the anti-Catholic politics of Geneva. The 
French indeed have shown their sense of the 
political support which the Holy Father's name and 
influence would bring to their country ; but does any 
one suppose that they expect to derive support defi- 
nitely from the Vatican decrees, and not rather from 
Xhe prestige of that venerable Authority, which those 
decrees have rather lowered than otherwise in the 
eyes of the world ? So again the Legitimists and Car- 
lists in France and Spain doubtless wish to associate 
themselves with Rome ; but where and how have 
they signified that they can turn to profit 'the special 
dogma of the Pope's infallibility, and would not 
have been better pleased to be rid of the controversy 
which it has occasioned ? In fact, instead of there being 
a universal impression that the proclamation of his in- 
fallibility and supreme authority has strengthened the 
Pope's secular position in Europe, there is room for sus- 
pecting that some of the politicians of the day, (I do 
not mean Mr. Gladstone) were not sorry that the Ul- 
tramontane party was successful at the Council in their 
prosecution of an object which those politicians consi- 
dered to be favourable to the interests of the Civil 
power. There is certainly some plausibility in the 
view, that it is not the " Curia Romana," as Mr. Glad 
stone considers, or the " Jesuits," who are the ** astute " 
party, but that rather they are themselves victims of 
the astuteness of secular statesmen. 

The recognition, which I am here implying, of the 
existence of parties in the Church reminds me of what, 
while I have been writing these pages; I have all along 
felt would be at once Wit primd facie and also the most 
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telling criticism upon me. It will be said that there 
are very considerable differences in argument and opi- 
nion between me and others who have replied to Mr. 
Gladstone, and I shall be taunted with the evident 
break-down, thereby made manifest, of that topic of 
glorification so commonly in the mouths of Catholics, 
that they are all of one way of thinking, while Protes 
tants are all at variance with each other, and by that 
very variation of opinion can have no ground of cer- 
tainty severally in their own. 

This is a showy and serviceable retort in contro- 
versy ; but it is nothing more. First, as regards the 
arguments which Catholics use, it has to be considered 
whether they are really incompatible with each other ; 
if they are not, then surely it is generally granted by 
Protestants as well as Catholics, that two distinct argu- 
ments for the same conclusion, instead of invalidating 
that conclusion, actually strengthen it. And next, 
supposing the difference to be one of conclusions 
themselves, then it must be considered whether the 
difference relates to a matter of faith or to a matter of 
opinion. If a matter of faith is in question I grant 
there ought to be absolute agreement, or rather I main- 
tain that there is ; I mean to say that only one out of 
the statements put forth can be true, and that tlie other 
statements will be at once withdrawn by their authors, 
by virtue of their being Catholics, as soon as they 
learn on good authority that they are erroneous. But 
if the differences which I have supposed are only in 
theological opinion, they do but show that after all 
private judgment is not so utterly unknown among 
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Catholics and in Catholic Schools, as Protestants are 
desirous to establish. 

I have written on this subject at some length in 
Lectures which I published many years ago, but, it 
would appear, with little practical effect upon those 
for whom they were intended. ** Left to himself,'* I say, 
" each Catholic likes and would maintain his own opi- 
nion and his private judgment just as much as a Pro- 
testant ; and he has it and he maintains it, just so far 
as the Church does not, by the authority of Revela- 
tion, supersede it. The very moment the Church 
ceases to speak, at the very point at which she, that 
is, God who speaks by her, circumscribes her range of 
teaching, then private judgment of necessity starts up; 
there is nothing to hinder it. . . A Catholic sacrifices 
his opinion to the Word of God, declared through His 
Church ; but from the nature of the case, there is no- 
thing to hinder him having his own opinion and ex- 
pressing it, whenever, and so far as, the Church, the 
oracle of Revelation, does not speak." * 

In saying this, it must not be supposed that I am 
denying what is called the pietas fidei, that is, a sense 
of the great probability of the truth of enunciations 
made by the Church, which are not formally and ac- 
tually to be considered as the **Word of God.*' 
Doubtless it is our duty to check many a speculation, 
or at least many an utterance, even though we are not 
bound to condemn it as contrary to religious truth. 
But, after all, the field of religious thought which the 
duty of faith occupies, is smj^U indeed compared with 

•■ • 

♦ Vide " Difficulties felt by Anglicans." Lecture X. 
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that which is open to our free, though of course to our 
reverent and conscientious, speculation. 

I draw from these remarks two conclusions ; first as re- 
gards Protestants, — Mr. Gladstone should not on the one 
hand declaim against us as having ** no mental freedom/* 
if the periodical press on the other hand is to mock us 
as admitting a liberty of private judgrnent, purely Pro- 
testant. We surely are not open to contradictory im- 
putations. Every note of triumph over the differences 
which mark our answers to Mr. Gladstone is a distinct 
admission that we do not deserve his injurious re- 
proach that we are captives and slaves of the Pope. 

Secondly, for the benefit of some Catholics, 1 would 
observe that, while I acknowledge one Vo^t.juredivino^ 
I acknowledge no other, and that I think it a usurpa- 
tion, too wicked to be comfortably dwelt upon, when 
individuals use their own private judgment, in the dis- 
cussion of religious questions, not simply ** abundare 
in suo sensu," but for the purpose of anathematizing 
the private judgment of others. 

I say there is only one Oracle of God, the Holy 
Catholic Church and the Pope as her head. To her 
teaching I have ever desired all my thoughts, all my 
words to be conformed ; to her judgment I submit what 
I have now written, what I have ever written, not only 
as regards its truth, but as to its prudence, its suitable- 
ness, and its expedience. I think I have not pursued 
any end of my own in anything that I have published, 
but I know well, that, in matters not of faith, I may 
have spoken when I ought to have been silent. 

And now, my dear Duke, I release you from this 
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long discussion, and, in concluding, beg you to accept 
the best Christmas wishes and prayers for your present 
and future from 

Your affectionate Friend and rServant, 

JOHN HENRY NlEWMAN. 

The Oratory, December 27, 1874. 
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